CHAUNCEY ROSE'S LAST WILL IN FULL. M&RDEFEBRUARY 21 187 


The full text of the will of Chaunceg Rose, who founced the Rose 
Polytectinic Institute, the Rose Dispensary and the Rose ornhansf Home 
is herewith published in full, in response to several fequests . 

"J Chauncey Rose of the city of Terre Haute, Count: of Vigo and 
State of Indiana, being of sound mind, memory end discretion, feeling 
the uncertainty of life and the certainty of death and desirous of: 
disposing of my estete, do make end declare this to be my last will 
and testament in the following manner; 

l. My will is that the exnenses of my lest sickness and funeral, 
with all the exrenses incident thereto, and all just debts owing by 
me , shall first be naid by my executors here-in-after made, 

2. I give beaueath and devise to my cousin Sareh H. Hemingway, 
of Terre Hatte, Ind., certain reel estate situated in the county of 
Vigo and state of Indiana in fee simple with the aonurtenances des- 
crioed as follos; Lots number 1,3,3,enû 4, excent seven feet off the 
east ends of said lots, being in the subdivision made by me on the 
25th of April, 1874 of that nortion of section 22 township 12, north of 
range 9 west between seventh end eighth streets and north of Chestnut 
street, in Terre Heute, the plat whereof is recorded in plat record 
number 2, nage 53 im the recorder's office of Vigo county. And I also 
give and bequeath to seid Sarah A. Hemingway all the household and 
kitchen furniture, engravings, prints and other articles of personal 
property appertaining to my residence, excent the picture of myself 
the desk, sideboard, mans and bocks in the room used by me for an 
office and such books ss my be designeted as belong to the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 

BEQUEST TC POLYTECHNIC. 

3. I give and vequeeth to the Rose Polytechnic Institute a cor- 
poration formed under the laws of the State of Indiana by articles 
adopted Sent. 10, 1874, the victure of myself mentioned in the second 
parepranh and the sum of $104,594,34, exclusive of the real estate, 
or any sum, rights, credits, effects or property I have before con- 
veyed, given or delivered to said cornoration, 

ORPEAN HOME BEQUEST 

4. I give and bequeath to the Vigo County Orphan Home, a cornoration 
formed under the laws of the State of Indiane, the sum of $150,000 
exclusive of any sum or nronertyr I heve before piven or devised to 
daid corporation. The purposessof said corooration are to provide ih 
one esylum or home, as nrescribed by the said articles for the cére, 
education and sunnort of orvhan children, meaning thereby any nersons 
within the ege of sixteen years who are denrived of narental care by 
the death of either father or mother or both of them, together with the 
suprort of aged females ard that of crinnled nersons. When it shall be 
authorized by law the care end sunnort of ged males may also be pro- 
vided for at same home. The sum herein becueathed, with any sum or 
property before given, may be emoloyed for said charitable uses, 

FREE MEDICINE BEQUEST 

5, Believing that an institution by which medicines shall be 
dispensed and advice given gratis to the voor will benefit such as 
reside in Vigo county, id established and maintained at the city of 
Terre Haute and state of Indiana, and that such aa institution or 
dispensary may ve so established and maintained Ly a corporation to 
be formed under the laws of the state within one yerr efter my decease 
by the following named nwesons or the survivors of them to-wit; 
Firman Ninoert, Willian K. Edwards, Josephus Collett, Samuel McKeen, 
ELi B. Hamilton. Milton S. Durham and Uriah Jeffere, I give and be- 


quest to my executors, hereinafter named, in trust the sum of$75, 000 


2 
to be naid by them to said cornoretion when organized by articles 

in which shall be nrovided that every vacancy that mav occur in said 
corporation body, by de-th resignation or otherwise, shall be fill- 
ed by the surviving members at the earliest vracticable time, with- 
out unnecessary delay and in this manner nernetuete daid dispensary 
and corporation. Of said sum, $15,000 may be appropriated and ex- 
pended towards the purchase of e lot and the erection of a suitable 
building thereon for said dispenseyy, and $'8,000 in addition thereto 
for the purchase of medicines. The valence shell be faithfully pre- 
served as a vermanent fund, the interest or income thereof only to 
be used from tine to time for the purpose expressed in this para- 
graph. If any part of the interest or income may not be expended, 

it may at the discretion of seid corporation be added to the prin- 
cipel. j 

6. I give and bequeath to William K. Edwards the sum of $5,000 
and to Josephus Collett and Firman Ninnert the sum of $2,500. 

7, I give end beoueath and devise to my executors herinafter 
named in trust all other rights, credits, effects or property, whethe 
real or personal, that I have not herein given, bequeathed or de- 
vised, that I may die seized of, with full power and authority to 
either two of them, or the survivor of them, to sell, transfer, de- 
liver or convey the same to amy nerson or cornoration at either 
public or private sale upon such terme and in such narcels as they 
shall approve, the proceeds to be apnlied for the use and benefit 
of my estate. Any gift or beouest that I have made in either item 
or paragranh hereof may be in part or wholly paid by my executors 
to facilitate the settlement of my estate by conveving real estate 
in parcels or by assigning notes, morteges, bonds, certificates 
of stock or other nersonal property or effects as fair valuation, 


In case of any exnenditure of payment that I may make towards or on 


account of amy beouest made herein by me, the same shall be con- 
sidered and taken by my executors as an advancement, 
RESIDUE OF THE ESTATES 

8. The resiaétice of my estate both real and personal, are and 
above any devise or bequest I. have made herein, I give and beoueth 
and divise to my executors in trust, bo be by them given, delivered 
or conveyed to the Rose P lytechnic Instutute, the cornoration 
named in the third item or paragraph thereof. 

9, I do hereby sonstitute and appoint William K. Edwards, 
Firman Nionert and Josephus Collett, of the county of Vigo and 
State of Indiana, ececutors of this my lest will and testament 
without being required to give Won and each to be paid reason- 
able and Drover comnensaticn for servises. 

“And I co hereby revoke and declare void any former will 
I have heretofore made. 
In witness whereof I have herewith set my hand and seal 


-this 218 day of Febryery, 1877. _ 


Chauncey Rose, 
The witnesses to the will were John H.Berry, H.H.Boudinot and 
Herry 8. Deming. The will wes probated August 18,1877, by “County 
Clerk John K. Durkan, 


Rose, 1 Chauncey 


Chauncey dose _Donations 


, Copies from entries in ir. Chauncey Rose's ledger between 
‘ December 26, 1863 and September, 1869, made before his death. 
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Children's Aid Society 


Female Guardian Society of Home of the Friendless 


Five Points Home of Industry 
Magdalen Society 

Aged Indigent Famales 

Female Asst. Society 


Colored Orphan Society 


ieMarinerst Female Asylum 


Destitute Children of Seamen 


Society for Relief of Crippled and Ruptured 
Children 


Juvenile Asylun 

Women's Hospital 

Nursery for Poor Children 

Society for Relief of Poor 

Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People 
Dorcas Society 

Wilson's Industrial School 

Children of Destitute Soldiers 

Orphan Asylum of New York 


Society for Relief of Disabled and Diseased 
Soldiers 


New York Female Asst. Society 

New York Colored Asylun 

New York Colored Home 

Society Relief Ruptured and Crippled 

Narsery for Poor Children 

Five Points Ladiets ilission 

Association for Improvement of Condition of Poor 


Home for Friendless Girls 
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Community Affairs File 
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10,000 


Chauncey Rose Donations 

Institution for the Blind 

Industrial Farm School 

Demilt Dispensary 

Eome for Friendless, New York 

Eye anc Ear Infirmary 

Mariners! Female Asylum 

Protestant Half Orphan Asylum 

Home for Destitute Femilies of Soldiers 
Colored Home 

New York Orphan Asylum 

St. Anne's Church for Deaf Mutes 

Home for Reception of Magdalens 

Aged Female Institution 

Society for Crippled and Ruptured, Dr. Knight 
Colored Orphan &sylum 

Infirmary for Women and Children 

Society for Aged Colored People 

New York Society for Relief of Poor 

Society for Relief of Aged Respectable Females 
Eastern Dispensary, New York 

Women's Hospital 

Northwestern Dispensary 

Samaritan Home for Aged 

Union Home and School for Children of Volunteers 
Howard Mission or Boarding Fouse for Young Women 
Women's Evengelical Mission 

Incurables of New York 

Aged and Infirm Females 

Aged and Infirm Soldiers 


Aged Colored Home 


1 3" 


Chauncey Rose Donations 


Infirmary for Foor jiomen with Children $5, 000 
Association for Relief of the Poor 5,000 
Female Assistant Society 5,009 
New York Dispensary 5,000 
Women's Lying-in Hospital 5,000 
Seamen's Widows and Children 3,000 
Children's Aid Society, Brooklyn 29,009 
Industrial School 5,000 
Orphans! Home 5 0ء‎ 
Colonization Society 5,000 
Incurables 3,000 
Orphans! Home of New York 6,000 
Brooklyn Orphen Asylum 16,000 

Brooklyn Industrial School or Home for Destitute 
Children 10,900 

Brooklyn Industrial School and Home for Destitute 
Children 5,000 
Brooklyn Orphen Asylum 5,000 
Society Destitute Children of Seamen on Long Islend 5,000 
Women's Hdspital, Brooklyn 10,000 
Widows with Smell Children, Brooklyn 17,000 
Home Aged Women, Brook:yn 5,000 
Aged Female Asst. Society, Brooklyn 2,500 
Children's Nursery of =8rooklyn 6,000 
lit. Prospect Industriel School, Brooklyn 5 500 
Brooklyn Dispensary 5,000 
Charleston Orphan Society 5,000 
Wethersfield Library 2,500 
Wethersfield Seminary 18,000 
$1,464,500 


Note; The societies and institutions enumerated are all in New York 
unless otherwise designated.Rose Poly Ins. Memorial Volume 
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Chauncey Rose, Donations 


To the Ladies Aid Society 100,000 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville 85 0 
St. Ann's Hospital 49,900 
Normal School 8,000 
Rose Phlytéchnie School 450,000 
Vigo County Orphan Eome $150,000 


(F S B 2/57 Obituary by Chas. Anderson, August 13, 1877) 


5 Acres of land to Terre Haute and Richmond Railroad 
Rose Dispensary 75,000 
May 19, 1866, Deeded to city six lots for school purposes as a gift 


Community Affairs File 
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Rose funds are thorny issue 


Jr., Forrest Sherer and Ewing Miller. Two 
vacancies created shortly before by the 
deaths of John Royse and Leonard 
Marshall had not been filled. It appears that 
at a later time John Royse, Jr. was ap- 
pointed to the board; a final report in Cir- 
cuit Court indicates he was secretary of the 
corporation in 1974. 

Accurate detailed information about the 
Dispensary Fund was hard to come by for 
years because Robert Nunn, who ad- 
ministered it, considered it a private cor- 
poration. The public, he said, was not en- 
titled to information about it. However, the 
Fund balance and income constantly 
declined while operating expenses in- 
creased rapidly during the late '60s. 

In the fall of 1970, the Rose Dispensary 
building was sold to Indiana State Univer- 
sity for $49,750. The fund balance a year 
earlier had been $323,800. The dispensary 
was closed. The old city landmark was 
finally torn down in the fall of 1972. 

In Dec. 1972, a petition for construction 
of the will and instructions was filed by at- 
torney Robert Wolfe, on behalf of the 
Fund's board. The Rose Dispensary 
trustees requested permission to divide the 
assets between Terre Haute’s two hospi- 
tals, Union and St. Anthony. 

As attorney general of the state (and thus 
supervisor for all public trusts), Theodore 
Sendak was listed as a defendant. And, as 
heir to any residual property, Rose-Hulman 
Institute, successor of Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, was named a defendant. 

Early in 1973, Benjamin Cox, attorney for 
Rose-Hulman, filed a challenge to the pro- 
posal. Soon after that, Cox also requested a 
change of venue. Vigo County Circuit 
Judge Anderson granted it, and it joined, in 
Clay circuit court, another pending suit on 
a proposed merger of the Rose Home fund 
and the Clara Fairbanks Home for Aged 
Women, Inc. 


Rose Home 


Rose left $150,000 to the Vigo County 
Orphan Home. He said in his hand-written 
will that “The purposes of said corporation 
are to provide in one asylum or Home... for 
the care, education and support of orphan 
children, meaning thereby any person with- 
in the age of sixteen years, who are 
deprived of parental care by the death of 
either father or mother, or both of them; 
together with the support of aged females; 
and that of crippled persons. When it shall 
be authorized by law, the care and support 
of aged males may also be provided for, at 
said home. The sum herein bequeathed, 
with any sum or property before given, may 
be employed for said charitable uses.” 

The Home was built in 1883 at the North- 
east corner of Twenty-fifth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, and operated until 1950. 
At that time, the board felt welfare assis- 
tance made the home unnecessary. The 
board decided to convert a portion of the 
facility into a residence for aged men and 
women. This phase lasted until 1959. 


support to a home for the care, support and 
education of orphan children. 

These court settlements were the result 
of years of community discussion and con- 
troversy that led to the filing of the lawsuits. 
As early as 1965, H. Ralph Johnston, Vigo 
County Circuit Judge, stated that the Rose 
Dispensary Fund was dwindling away and 
the Rose Home Fund was being used il- 
legally. 

At that time Johnston pointed out that the 
Rose Dispensary Fund had been losing 
money for five years, since 1960. He 
directed the board of trustees to come up 
with plans to stop the dissipation of the 
trust. In 1937, assets had totalled $430,000; 
by 1965, assets were down to $337,000. The 
building was only partially occupied, and it 
was very costly to keep in good repair. 

Johnston also said the Rose Home Fund 
was operating outside the scope and in- 
terest of the will. He said Chauncey Rose 
specified that all benefactors of the Home 
must be indigent and must be residents to 
Vigo County. Both conditions weren’t 
being met. This was the basis upon which 
Johnston disapproved a plan put forward 
by the trustees to construct a new home for 
the aged and have it operated by the 
Episcopal Church. So that plan was aban- 
doned. 

In 1965 Johnston said: “The court has a 
continuing responsibility to see that the 
terms of the will are carried out where 
charity is concerned.” State law specifies 
as follows: “It shall be the duty of the judge 
of the circuit court of the county in which 
such trustees reside to approve said report 
(annual report) and to see that the condi- 
tions of the donor of money for benevolent 
purposes be carried out according to the 
purposes of the donor...” 


Rose Dispensary 


Chauncey Rose, who died in 1877, made 
his fortune in railroads and real estate. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he had founded Rose 
Polytechnic Institute; he left additional be- 
quests to the school, and also named it as 
residual beneficiary. 

Rose left $75,000 in his will to provide for 
a drug dispensary where the poor could 
receive free medical advice and drugs. Of 
the total bequest, $15,000 was to be used to 
purchase property and construct a building 
to house the dispensary. $2,000 was to be 
used to buy medicine to stock the phar- 
macy. The balance was to become a perma- 
nent fund, income from which was to be 
used to provide medicine and advice. 

Rose, in his will, stated that Firmin Nip- 
pert, William K. Edwards, Josephus Collett, 
Samuel McKeen, Eli Hamilton, Milton S. 
Durham, and Uriah Jeffers should establish 
a corporation to carry out this purpose. Va- 
cancies were to be filled by surviving mem- 
bers. In 1880, the original 7-member board 
opened the Rose Dispensary at the N.W. 
corner of 7th & Cherry Sts. 

In 1970, the trustees of the fund were: 
Robert G. Nunn, W. Bindley, Anton Hulman 


Whatever happened 
to the Dispensary 
money and Orphans 
home funds? 


by Susan Crittenden 


When Chauncey Rose set pen to paper 
on February 21, 1877, and noted the “un- 
certainty of life and the certainty of death,” 
the local philanthropist probably had no 
idea the will he was writing would still be 
the subject of argument, debate and dis- 
cussion nearly a century later. 

But it is, particularly those parts which 
established the Chauncey Rose Dispensary 
Fund and the Chauncey Rose Home, both 
local landmarks long since having fallen to 
the wrecker’s ball, leaving distribution of 
the trust funds up to boards and judges. 

While the argument over what the money 
should be used for has been going on for a 
number of years, the subject is being raised 
again on two fronts. The United Way of the 
Wabash Valley has been investigating the 
status of the money from the two funds, 
hoping to find funds to help poor persons of 
the area. 

On the political front, both Republican 
Hugh McQuillan and Democrat Ralph Berry 
have been looking into the matter since the 
post they seek--circuit court judge--has the 
responsibility for making sure the intent of 
the will is carried out. 

Use of both the trust funds are changed 
considerably from the original purposes 
stated in the Rose will, an investigation by 
The Spectator has shown. However, cur- 
rent projects utilizing the money from both 
funds have been approved by Clay County 
Circuit Judge Robert Neal, who received 
jurisdiction on a change of venue from the 
court of Judge C. Joseph Anderson. 


Free medicine 


On July 12, 1974, Neal approved dissolu- 
tion of the Chauncey Rose Dispensary 
Fund. Assets of the trust were divided be- 
tween Terre Haute’s two hospitals. The 
hospitals agreed to hold the assets in trust 
in separate accounts, and “to dispense 
medicine and give advice gratis to such of 
the poor as reside in Vigo County.” The set- 
tlement further stipulated that the trust 
monies were to remain subject to supervi- 
sion of Vigo Circuit Court. Verified written 
accounting statements are supposed to be 
filed annually. 

On Dec. 17, 1975, Neal approved merger 
of the Fairbanks home and the Chauncey 
Rose Home into Clara Fairbanks-Chauncey 
Rose Home, Inc. The Rose funds must be 
kept separately, and only the interest (net 
income) may be used by the corporation. 
That may be used by the board in connec- 
tion with the operation of a home for the 
elderly and in connection with monetary 
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vided for residents. Additionally, an 
entrance fee of $5,000 is charged Vigo 
County residents and $6,000 to non-county 
residents. All real or personal property of 
an entering person is put into a joint sav- 
ings account with the Home, and reverts to 
the Home at the person's death. 

Owen said the board expects to continue 
to make other charitable donations, as the 
Home will not need the full combined in- 
come from the two trusts. Most recently the 
Home contributed $3,000 to the United 
Child Care Center. 

Law provides that trustees of all willed or 
donated charitable trusts must make sworn 
reports at least once a year to the circuit 
court. Political observers see recent talk 
about the Rose money an indication that 
use of the funds could become a campaign 
issue, since there is a heated contest over 
the circuit court judge position. 

The subject could be re-opened because 
Anderson granted a change of venue in a 
matter that some feel legally belongs only 
to the Vigo judge. Anderson now voices 
some regret over approving the venue 
change, but points out that at the time he 
was young and inexperienced, and was 
relying on advice of older judges. He ad- 
mits that he probably would act differently 
today. 

The Spectator asked Hugh McQuillan 
and Ralph Berry, candidates for Circuit 
Judge, how they perceived the issue. 

McQuillan said he did not want to make a 
political football of the trust funds. 
However, he said he would see, if elected, 
that the intent of the Chauncey Rose will 
was carried out, to the best of his ability. He 
noted that as times change, it sometimes 
becomes impossible to carry out bequests 
in the exact manner they were originally in- 
tended. 

Both Anderson and Berry also noted this 
last point. Anderson said, for example, that 
today there really aren't any orphans, and 
so a broad interpretation of that word is 
necessary. 

Berry said if he’s elected he will initiate 
steps to assure that monies are used for the 
needy. If the funds are not used as Rose in- 
tended, they must be, he said. He noted that 
itmight be difficult to set aside the Clay 
decisions, and that an attorney would pro- 
bably have to raise the issue all over again 
so that facts were again questioned. 


merger. The case was moved to Clay coun- 
ty in a change of venue action. 

During the four years the case was in 
court, Anderson approved distributions of 
interest each year. Monies were given to: 
the Community Foundation of the Wabash 
Valley, the Southside Day Nursery, Glenn 
Home, United Cerebral Palsy, Hyte Center, 
Gibault, Light House Mission, United Child 
Care Center, a facility for females under 18, 
and substantial amounts have been used at 
the Fairbanks Home. 


Resolution of suits 


On May 30, 1975, there was a final dis- 
tribution of the Rose Dispensary assets. 
Both hospitals are in the process of prepar- 
ing annual reports for Circuit Court. 

Each hospital received $169,018. Funds 
given to St. Anthony Hospital are invested 
by Merchants National Bank. Poor Sisters 
of St. Francis are serving as trustee of the 
monies. Funds received, totaling about 
$8,000 per year, are endorsed to Terre 
Haute Regional Hospital in furtherance of 
the trust bequest, according to attorney 
Frank Crawford. The monies are being 
used to provide gratis medical advice and 
drugs to the poor, Crawford said. He han- 
dles the trust for the hospital. 

According to Isaac Walker, assistant ad- 
ministrator and controller of Union Hospi- 
tal, funds are being used to cover costs not 
covered by medicare or medicaid. “We are 
using the interest to cover any hospital 
costs of charity patients,’’ Walker told The 
Spectator last week. 

The settlement in Clay Circuit Court pro- 
vided that the funds shall remain subject to 
supervision of Vigo Circuit Court. If it 
should be shown that terms of the agree- 
ment are not met, funds revert to Rose-Hul- 
man. 

Today the Fairbanks Home houses 14 
women. Since the merger is final, the board 
expects to increase the size of the Home up 
to 30. Keith Owen Jr., president of the Fair- 
banks-Rose board, said that earlier the 
Home had to stop accepting residents. He 
expects to begin taking them soon again, 
and anumber of applications for admission 
are on file. 

Residents must be at least 68 years of 
age and mobile. The facility does not have 
personnel to qualify as a nursing home, 
although some nursing care can be pro- 


What do the documents say? 


who are deprived of parental care... 
together with the support of aged 
females; and that of crippled persons. . 


The articles of reorganization of the 
Clara Fairbanks Home for Aged Women 
say its purpose is “. . . to maintain a 
home in Vigo County, Indiana, for the 
care and support of aged females, resi- 
dents of Vigo County, Indiana, who can- 
not support themselves by their own 
means or by their own industry. . .” 
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Part of the controversy over use of the 
Rose money has had to do with the 
board’s desire to support the Clara Fair- 
banks Home for Aged Women at Se- 
venth Street and Eighth Avenue and 
whether or not such use met the criteria 
of Chauncey Rose’s will. 

Rose’s will said the funds should be 
used for an “... Asylum or Home ... for 
this care, education and support of 
orphan children, meaning thereby any 
person within the age of sixteen years, 


At that time, the Rose board and the 
Episcopal Diocesan Council agreed that 
the latter would operate the facility. This 
agreement lasted until 1965. 

In 1965, the Rose Home buildings and 
grounds were sold to the Sandor Develop- 
ment Co. of Indianapolis for $600,000. It 
was at this point that Judge Johnston step- 
ped in and the Rose Board abandoned 
plans for another home for aged. 

A number of other proposals were sub- 
mitted to Johnston and turned down by him 
because he did not think they met terms of 
the will. 

Finally, Johnston proposed that the 
Board have a survey made on the needs of 
the elderly, mentally or physically han- 
dicapped or retarded old or young persons 
in Vigo County. The judge agreed to permit 
the Rose Board to spend money on 
whatever the survey recommended. On July 
1, 1969, Neil L. Gaynes and Associates sub- 
mitted “Study on Aging and Chronic Ill- 
ness,” at a cost of $28,000. Due, however, 
to Judge Johnston’s untimely death, this 
agreement was not fulfilled. 

In 1970, the Board of Managers of the 
Home hired an attorney, Robert McPeak, to 
prepare and present a proposal to then Cir- 
cuit Judge Paul Messick. The proposal 
asked the judge to grant the board 
authority to spend the interest and principal 
as necessary for charitable purposes in 
Vigo County. Messick refused to give this 
type blanket go-ahead, indicating he was 
required by law to approve specific expen- 
ditures. 


Tax law change 


The board made some loans during suc- 
ceeding years to non-profit organizations 
like Katherine Hamilton Mental Health 
Center and Hyte Center. 

But the U.S. Tax Reform Act of 1969 pro- 
bably had the most to do with getting the 
boards moving again. It provided that 
charitable organizations had to pay federal 
taxes consisting of 4% excise tax on invest- 
ment income, if such income was not dis- 
tributed within the year it was earned or the 
year thereafter, there is a tax of 100%. 

When C. Joseph Anderson became judge 
on Jan. 1, 1971, the Rose Board thought he 
would be more lenient and permit the board 
itself to determine what constituted proper 
use of the funds. In June, 1971, a first step 
was taken towards combining the Fair- 
banks and Rose boards. The Fairbanks 
board resigned so that the Rose Home 
board could replace it. At that time the 
Rose fund contained $902,000 and the Fair- 
banks Home had assets of $650,000, as well 
as real estate valued at $119,000. 

Almost immediately, Anderson termed 
this proposal “totally and completely unac- 
ceptable”. “This court feels Chauncey 
Rose intended that his money be used for 
poor people and that's where it's going to 
be used,” he said. Anderson said that the 
Fairbanks Home did not provide for poor 
people, but rather for those who were finan- 
cially well off and could afford a private 
home. 

O. Keith Owen Jr., president of the 
trustees of both organizations, maintained 
that the residents of the Fairbanks home 
were indigent. In September, 1971, trustees 
of the two trusts filed a complaint for 
declaratory judgment approving the 
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š : : i a 

- HUNDRED AND TWENTY ACRES, WHICH over the canal at Wabash, numbers 
S 2 RR es =-= 163 and 164 being set in on their 
vee, OME ee east side to allow the basin for the 
i canal and numbers 165 and 166 like- 
x vise on the north side of Wabash 

htito the to Cherry. Here began numbers 167 2 


Dole for and continued north to include = 
ae x number 175 at Chestnut street. L 


cope. 


a 


By A. R. Markle 
LXII. 
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Turning a Profit. 

For a small portion of the land: 
included in this one division of 175 لے‎ 
lots and the site of the Terre Haute < 
Touse, Rose received in this and the 
following year $7,117.00 for the sale 
of 11% lots and in 1854 sold 18% 
lots for $11,425,000. ! 
The following year he sold six lots 
for $4,500.00 and having laid out two 
new subdivisions, one known as 
Rose's subdivision of 84.65 acres and 


the other as Roses subdivision of 
47.32 acres, he was soon selling 
right and left raising the money to 
still further extend his activities 
along the line of: railroads, the Ev- 
ansville &-.Crawfordsville -railroad 
and the Terre Haute & Alton begin- 
ning to interest him. - 

The 84.65 acres consisted of the 
land north of the canal between 
and Thirteenth, then! 
known as Eighth and Prairie. 

It consisted of 168 lots which 
were numbered from the northeast 
corner of Seventh and Spruce to Lo- 
cust then-ever to Bigth and south 
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th on the west side to Spruce, north on تہ‎ 
° the east side to Locust and so on to 


number 144 at the southwest corner 
of Thirteenth and Spruce with 
numbers 145 to 156 on the south side 
of Spruce to Seventh and`167 to 168 
from Seventh ta Thirteenth beside 
them and parallel to the canal as 
far as it went. : 

The plat shows the north and 
south streets as Eighth (Seventh). 


-Ninth (Eighth), Tenth (Ninth), 
Broad (Tenth), Elk (Eleventh), 
Fawn (Twelfth) and Prairie (Thir- 
teenth). a ات‎ : 


This subdivision was filed May 23, 


lots for $2,875.00 and in the follow- 
ing year 15 lots brought $4,250.00, 
with $4,150.00 from eight lots in 
1855. 1 ? 

The subdivision of 47.52 acres laid 
between Prairie street and National 
road with its western and northern 
boundary the curving line of the 
Terre Haute and Richmond railroad 
and had 159 lots running south 
along the west side of Thirteenth to 
the alley north of Wabash, then 
along the north side of Wabash to 
Fawn, up Fawn to the railroad and 
{back on its west side to Wabash 
where a tier of lots taced on Wa- 
‘bash to Elk, then up that street and 
| back, along Wabash to Broad and 
north on Broad to number 159 at 
| Eagle. ES Pepa 
This plat was filed July 17, 1854. 
and from it there was sold in that 
and the following year nine lots for 
$4.045.00. ANI ge چ١‎ 
` In July, 1858, Rose sold to Charles 
Seaman, the one acre occupied by 


CoMTimuso 


11853, and in that year he sold ten 


on the north side there were the | 


| 


nt F 1 ou Š is 
#proving to be ohe of his unprofitable 
Aventures, ha closed it soon after 
Anti more néed for such a place 
eveloped. 
About this time the canal project 
ook a right of way across a part 
the land and while there seems 
o be no record of the acquisition. 
rom him, it is unlikely that he re- | 
wived nothing from that source. 
With the development -of the! 
oject for the Terre Haute and 
chmond railroad and his ever in- 
S-reasing need for money Rose be- 


, San to plan for disposing of this Seventh 


and and on August 5, 1852, he filed 
E. plat called Rose's addition to 
Zlerre Haute. 

This was the land now located! 

between Poplar ‘and Chestnut, the 

fiatter called Sycamore on the plat, 
“and from Seventh street to 
"anal. 

When Rose laid out his addition 
to, the town he expected that there 
would be a street between Sixth 
and the county road, we now call 
Seventh and so allowed for ‘it by) 
naming his first street, along the! 
west side of the addition, Eighth 
street and in order to the cast were | 
Ninth street, Tenth and to the east 
of that the Wabash and Erie canal. | 
> Lot number one was at the cor- 

her of the present Seventh and! 
Walnut and the order of numbering’ 
ram south to Poplar with numbers! 


eight to 14 on the west side of | 
| Eighth; 16 to 21 on the east side of 
! Eighth; 22 to 28 on the west side 


north side of Walnut to Seventh. 
| /. Lots 37 to 44 ran along the south 
side of Ohio to Ninth; 45 to 52 were 
on the north side of Ohio to Sev- 
enth and from the southeast corner 
`of Seventh and Wabash a series of 
twenty-five foot lots numbered from 
48 to 76 laid on the south side of 
x Wabash to Ninth and from Ninth 


same sized lots numbered from 17 

to 94 which brought them to the 
large lot on which stood the Prairie 
House. 

/ This jot was 150 by 160 feet and 
ran north on Seventh to the present 
“irosot-stheshotelawhere numbers-v6; 
“and 97 took up the rest of the block 
to Cherry street. : 

» Numbers 98 to 109 carried along | 
the west side of Seventh to Chest- 

‘nut, then called Sycamore street 


"and beginning on the west side of | 


tracts. | ` 
6ھ‎ gave Allen 81:000 for his in- 


CEARR READS 


ROSE’S HALF SECTION. 
HE original town of Terre Haute 


extended from Swan street to 
agile and from the river to Seventh 


treet, being designated in the land | 


office as situated on east fractional 


Msections 21 and 28 and it was many || 


years before there was any need o 
moro land to be occupied by houses 
On the east side of what is now 
Sseventh street and extending to 
Thirteenth, bounded on the 10 
sand south by Locust and Poplar 
‘streets lies the west half of sec- 
ation 22, the first logical outlet for 
he- growing town when it should 
eed more room. 

Entered on July 8, 1916, five 
reveeks after the first entries in the 
Harrison purchase, nothing having 
“been taken up in the meantime, 
Biens Follett laid his Canadian land 

arrant number 10 on it by the 
Shand of Major Markle, under whom 
“he had served in the war of 1812. 

Joseph Richardson, Caleb Hopkins 
wind Abraham Markle had acted to-, 
gether in a plan to buy from those 
entitled to the land warrants which 
“hey would use in getting land in 
Sthis territory, the profits to be 
puivided among them and this 320 
facres of Follett’s was. by him as- 
migned to Hopkins on Aug. 27 fol- 
Dowing its entry. ~ 
۶ On the 14th of April, 1817, Hop- 

cins and his wife sold it to Major 

Markle for $800 but the deed called 
wor only 120 acres, the other forty 
cres, being later secured by Mar- 
mle from Peter Allen, who with Mar- 
ile hadebought it of Hopkins for 
1,200 with several other 


Serest in that part which Hes north 
f Spruce street and owned all of 
he half section. : 

Oct. 22, 1818, Markle borrowed of 


gr rederick Rapp of the Rappite col- of ninth, and 29 to 36 lay along the 


ny at New Harmony, $6,000 for 
gevhich he gave a mortgage on sev- 
feral tracts of land including this 
ی٥‎ and on his death in 1826 and 
she settlement of his estate, the 
mortgage was foreclosed and the 
Sand bought in by Rapp for a por- 
&ion of his claim. 
nce omes. 
Chauncey Rose bought of Rapp, 
July 18, 1831, that part lying north 
f Chestnut street for $1,500 and in 
he following January he bought the. 
guth half, between Chestnut and 
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$1,800, a total investment 
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the National roadhouse, a tavern of 
‘the day, located on the south side of 
th National road east of the depot 
for $4,000.00 and on June 14, 1860, 
filed. a plat of another subdivision 
known as Rose's subdivision of 44 
acres and 2 rods. which laid along 
he south side of Wabash or Na- 
| tional road. from the Evansville & 
Crawfordsville railroad to Prairie 
a d bound ` on the. south by Pop- || 
his consisted of lower. 
di 2 were اول‎ 


në. 

Francis Frey, Esther Baker, ا‎ 2 
H. Bailey, Peter M. Donnelly, Re-| p: 
inder Zimmerman, then Ge Wasson, 
John Burgett, John and William | j 
Haynes, Charles Ç, Knapp, Isaac 
W. Miller, Charles R. .Peddle, Mar- | 
tin Grace, Uriah Shoemaker and 
Joseph F. Daniels, many of whom 
‘spent the rest of their lives in the 
same neighborhood. 

Besides the above listed ‘subdivi- 
sions there was much of the land 
not platted, principally that. oc- 
cupied by the railroad right of way 
and ROPE: ’ 


7 > Railroads Buy Land. 


| The Evansville & Crawfordsville ‘ 
bought their portion in 1856 for $9,- 
100.00; the Terre Haute & Rich- 
mond paid $10,000.00 for a part of 
it and $10,415.00 for another while 
the E. & C. paid another $1,000.00] 
for another tract in’ 1858, - : 


With: the discontinuance of traffic | it 
on the cana] and its ultimate aban- | ™ 
donment Rose had three more ad- 


ditions to make along its line and 
in 1870 he platted a subdivision be- | 2! 
tween Eighth and the canal from 
Chestnut north and from this at 
the time five lots had already been 
sold by metes and bounds. 

These had been bought by Sam- 
ue] Bowser, J. E. Link, Wm. A. At-| 7 
kins, Harmon B. Rockwood and 
Reinder Zimmerman and had 
brought a total of $3, 850.00. ۴ 

Four years later the balance of 
this space: north of Chestnut had 
been platted as another division! 
between Seventh and Eighth, 
i south end of which} he had re- | 
| served for his own home ‘although | | 
he had built a handsome residence 
across Seventh street which he did | 
not occupy as a home. 0 
و ات اک‎ it was. : found | 
e had ed 
ie tera I si lof hi sub- | x 
isions, = “tHe executors filed a 
lat in 1880 showing some land ly-|, 
‘in the canal between Poplar | | 
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numan breast, | 
there should be special services at the. 


- 


Benediction by Rev. Ryves. 


Mrs. A. E. Adams directed the glee 
club in a song which followed. The 


1 


! Rev. Father John Ryves, pastor of the 


St. Ann’s Catholic church, delivered 
the benediction. ! 

The procession then marched to the! 
graye of Josephus Collett, closely con- 
nected with Rose in his philanthropy,’ 
where the Rev. E. D. Smith, of the 
Centenary Methodist, offered an invo- 


cation. 

W. C. Ball followed with an eulogy 
to Collett and the sketch of Mr. Col- 
lett's life was read as follows: 

Friends: > | 
It is a part of the plan of this annual 
ceremonial in honor of the memory of 
Chauncey Rose to also pay tribute on the 
same day and at the same hour, here or 
elsewhere, to thase who have In the past 
linked their lives with hts, or who shall 
do so in the future, by material contribu- 
tions to the endowment of the institutions 
founded by him. These Rose institutions 
are to abide and add to the joy and value 
of life forever. What more appropriate 
than each year, for all time, on this se- | 
lected day, the third Wednesday In May, | 
when life is most abundant and hope 
surges strongest in the 


grave of every one who has contributed to 
the Rase endowments, wherever such 
grave may be located, and that a wreath 
of roses should be placed upon it? 

The benefits conferred will be present 
always at the feast of life. Remembrance 
of them should last as long. and in this 
instance, at least, shall. It shall not be 
said of us that a benefactor's memory 
shall not live in our hearts at least گج‎ 
"ong as we continue to be blest by his 
bounty. | 

Pursuant to this purpose we have as- 
aemble4 here at the grave of - Josephus 


Collett. Tle was a tried and true friend 
of Mr. Rose—a man with whom he con- 
efter In starch of plans for so disposing 
of his wealth as that It would do the 
greatest good to the greatest number for | 
ene longest time. The Rose Polytechnic 
institute has been, now is and always will | 
be his debtor. We have met here today | 
to make public acknowledgement of our! 
0 to him and to do honor to his! 
e. 


A sketch of his life will now be read: 


Josephus Collett was born in Verg] 
county, Indiana, a son of Stephen S. 7 


: Sarah (Groenendrke) Collett. August 17, 


1832. He died in Terre Haute, February 
13, 1593. He attended Wabash college for 
three years, but was unable to complete 
the course, owing to ill health. For a 
time he engaged in stock dealing. mer- | 
chandising, and pork packing, in Vermil- | 
lion county. But he found the occupation ; 
for which he was especially fitted when 


Evansville, Terre Haute and Chicago rail- 
road from Terre Haute to Danville, IN. 
This was the real beginning of his as- 
sociation with Mr. Rose, which grew into 
warm friendship and endured until the 
end. Mr. Collett built and managed this 
road until he leased it to the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois road. of which it is now 
a part. Tater he built the Genessee Val- 
ley railroad of New York, also the Otter | 


: backed by Chauncey Rose; he buit the 
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‘training her refinement was a part ot | 


her every day life, and showed itself 
in her aesthetic tastes and aspirations. 
Mrs. Heminway was intensely 1n- 
terested in all the projects of her 
honored relative and constant cam- | 
panion, Mr. Chauncey Rose, and was 
his wise counsellor in all his under- | 
l 
l 


takings, especially those which com- 
mand our grateful remembrance to- 
da y. 

Miss Susan Kirby Francis was born 
at Rocky Hil, Conn., on the 17th of 
October, 1838. Her father was Capt. 
Albert Francis, of Wethersfield, Conn. 
He was a seafaring man. He died June 
14, 1944. Miss Francis mother was 
Sarah Ann Heminway, the daughter of 
James and Augusta R. Robbins. <After 
the second marriage of her mother, to 
Edwin H. Heminway, che lived with 
her mother in New Flaven for a few 
years; but at an early age the family 
removed to New York City. There she 
resided until they came to Terre Haute. 
In New York, Miss Heminway attended 
the achool of Madame Compton, the 
leading institution of learning in its 
time for young ladies, and was fre- 
quented by the daughters of many of 
the most prominent families of the city.) 
There Miss Francis became specially) 
proficient in music and the French | 
language. A life hidden from the! 
world, known only to a favored few; 
a life devoted to service; her best; 
years, with undeviating constancy, | 
given with cheerfulness, and not with-! 
to her mother and to 
him, her kinsman, Mr. Chauncey Rose, | 
whose benefactions, and her own, and | 
that of others, we are assembled to 
commemorate. To speak of Miss 
Heminway in any way publicly, seems 
almost a rudeness and an intrusion, 
for by all her characteristics, she 
sought seclusion and self effacement. 
Her supreme attribute was to serve. 
The happiness of her friends was al- 
wars paramount to her own; and ever | 
to give far more blessed and grateful | 
to her than to recelve. The material Î 
wealth which she possessed, she held! 
as a sacred trust, to be consecrated to 
the building up and perpetuating of 
the Institution to which it was be- 
aueathed. And this, although primar-| 
ily an attestation of gratitude, was al- 
so an act induced by the knowledge 
of the abiding influence far good, and 
the uplift Of all those who came under; 
its influences and privileges, The! 
hopes of Mr. Chauncey Rose, she lived 
long enough to realize in glad fruition: | 
and her conviction of the benefits of} 
the Rose Polytechyic ever became! 
stronger, and hem joy and just pride 
in its success a sdlace and incentive. 
During the last years of the life of 
Miss Heminway, two desires dominated 
all else—the perpetuity and progress 
of the Rose Polytechnic and the happi- 
ness of her friends. In the almost un- 
broken seclusion of her home, in great 
simplicity, in quietness, her days were 
passed. In tenderness of heart, sym- 
pathizing with all sorrow, mindful 
not only of the sufferings of humanity, 
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| out sacrifice, 


| but deeply compassionate of all living 


creatures, —dumhb beasts, birds and even 
of insects. For years an invalid. she | 
studiously refrained from complaining 


of her physical suffering, but was ever ' 
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alive to the least ailments of her 
friends and untiring in her ministra- 


| tions. “Preferring one another in love. 


۲ “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 


obtain merey.” ' 4 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 
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4 
examples of colon ai architecture that 
remains in New England. The house 


still stands in most excellent condition, , 


although a number of the outbuildings, 
ans. stables and farm buildings, 
have given way to the progress of the 
village. Mrs. Heminway was a most 
striking type of a woman, born and 
| reared in the New England of the first 
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| REV. DON TULLIS. 
| Washington Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
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cordance wifi n 
) Its best traditio N 
early education ons. Her 


Behiool,—the was in the village 


1 building still star 

occupied in practically the le ang 
( ition as at that time. Later Mrs. Hem- 
AY was further led in her educa- | 
HAD. one of the best academies tn 
saa: rd, Mrs, Heminway Inherited 
thot x New England ` ancestors 
thet yeast characteristics: she had 
earned in her home the duties of 
housewife in all its details and extict- 
Je customs, from which she never de- | 
۷ ated, She was a woman of the most 
E E Sof ane and uncompro- 

as o ustice i 

United to it all was a ma id 
sense of appreciation, and unusual t a 
derness of heart and sympathy for the 
distressed and sorrowing. Her gènere 
osity was limited only by her ability | 
to give: and a kindness was kent 2 
perpetual remembrance. Her ا رین(‎ 
to her friends was most beautiful and 
lasting, her devotion to her famiiv un- 
severing and constant, By nature and 
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3 of th nintesnth century, in ac- 


The Hoosier worked in shirt sleeves | 


He was hunting for a home and he got 
the very best, 
On the banks of the Wabash, far away. 


There wasn't much but scenery when 
he came to Terre Haute— 
Hoosterdom was similarly blest— 


when he didn't have a coat, 

For this was a howling wilderness— 

Yes, it was a howling wilderness. 

He set to work with dauntiess heart, 
with vigor and with vim, 

The spiendid story all the world now 
knows. 

The wilderness he fashioned to suit his 
every whim, 

And he made it to blossom, did our 
Rose. 


END‏ ت 
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| When the evening shadows lengthened, | 


Wethersfield was one mf the earliest; 


to America from England among the | 


ere tho setting of his sun 
He righted many things that ‘were 
wrong, 
For the poor and sick and orphans very 
noble work was done, 


Then he thought of the young and 
strong— 

Then he thought of the young and 
strong. 


To make them greatly stronger, for 
life’s battles—not for ease, 

Rose Poly rose, as everybody knows— 

Stout hearts, clear heads, willing hands, 
a glorious trinity-—these 

Are the blossoms and the fruitage of 
the Rose. 


Sketch of Mra. Heminway,. 


Rev. F. S. Dunham, former rector of 
the St. Stephen's Episcopal church, here 


now, of Albion, N. J. read the services 
over the graves of Mrs. Sarah A. Hem- 
inWay and Miss Susan Kirby Francis- 
Heminway. The paper was as follows: 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Heminway was born 
at Rocky Hill, Conn., December 25, 1819. 
Ter father was James Robbins, born 
February 5, 1793; her mether was 
Augusta Robbins, born February 29, 
1792, died September 3, 1825, eleven 
years before the death of her husband. 
She did not change her name at her 
marriage, for she was born a Robbins. 
Mrs. Heminway had one sister, Martha 
Griswold, who married Almerfn D. 
Mills, and a half sister, Augusta 
Boetter, who married William H. Webb. 
On November 6, 1857, Sarah A. Robbins 
married Albert Francis, of Wethers- 
feld, Conn.. Who died June 14, 1844. 
Que ehjld, Sugeaykirby,, was tho Issue 
of this marrfage. His widow, Sarah 
A. married Edwin H. Heminway, who 
died in Terre Haute, December 4, 1860. 
After her second marriage Mrs. Hem- 
inway went to live in Manchester, 
Conn., then New York City, and finally 
Terre Haute, Ind. The family of Rob- 
bins had been residents of Rocky Hill 
long before it was set off from the 
town of Wethersfield, which it joins. 
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settlements of the colony, contem- 
poraneous with Hartford and New 
Haven, founded early in the seven- 
teenth century. Her ancestors had come 


first in “the great migration” between 
1681 and 1645. The Robbins were re- 
lated to many of the colonial famiftes, 
—the Buckinghams, Berkleys, Han- 
leys, who had been governors of the 
colony and of the state. They were re- 
lated to the Rose, Warren, Williams 
and Fuller families by consanguinity, 
and by marriage to the Demings, the 
Gilberts and to the Dunhams. Mrs. 
Heminway was born in the Robbins 
! Mansion, one of the most interesting 
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| the part of many men he had employed | 
lin his enterprises. Fortunately the! 
same need, realized elsewhere and a | 
little earlier, had led to the establish- 
ment of a very few such institutions in 
1 this country and Europe. With charac- 
teristic prudence when embarking on 
| any enterprise he sent some of his 


councilors on a tour of investigation. | 
j On their report, and after much fur- 
| ther deliberation, the plan Was outlined 

and the work of creating the school 
| was begun. So wisely and well were 
*the plans laid that there has been need 
lof little change in all the years since 
| except to develop them to keep pace 
| with the progress of the vears. 


| 

The mortal part of Chauncey Rose} 
sleeps here within sound of the mani- 
fold volces of the city he worked so 
diligently and successfully to develop. 
His monuments are many and scattered, 
over the town. Mach of the institutions 


| he founded or assisted is one. But the 


company of young men marching forth 
each year from the Rose Polvtec nic, a: 
| grand army now in the aggregate, and! 
| scattered over the world doing the 
‘world's work worthily and well—these! 
l are living monuments and will keep his 
memory green until the last syllable of 
| recorded time. 
| Childless in life he is the intellectual 
| father of an ever increasing number of 
| young men, Mortal in the flesh, ha 
has achieved Immortality In the spirit-— 
{immortality here on earth. Would you 
see his monuments? This massive 
granite blocks the laat and least. 
Time's corroding tooth may gnaw at, 
i! and destroy it. But his real monu- 
iments, the institutions he founded, are 
| imperishable, Would you see them?! 
| Look about you. They are everywhere. 
Following this the ceremony of plac- | 
‘ing the wreath of pink roses over the 
g 
grave was performed by the children : 
af the Rose orphan’s home. | 
An original song to the tune of the} 
Old Amherst college song was sung 
by the Poly glee club with the orches- 
tra. The words of the song are orig- 
inal, as follows: n 
= CHAUNCEY ROSE. 


Chauncey Rose was a likely lad, born 
in Connecticut, 

A century and more ago— 

Connecticut as a cradle couldn't well be 
beat—but 

Our Rose, he intended to grow; 

He needed room in which to grow. 

Young Chauncey and young Uncle Sam 
were nearly of an age, 

Both poor and moneyless, 

But the whole broad continent was 
theirs, a gorgeous heritage, | 

Though Just then ft. was a howling | 
wilderness, | 

Chorus. I 

Chanucey Rose, Chauncey Rose, | 

"Twas a name known to fame Jn days of 
yore, 

"Twill ever be glorious, 

Forever and evermore. 
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He hit the trall on horseback and he 
rode fer many a day, 
, His eyes fixed on the setting sun, 
Over mountains and through forests he 
made fis 10 617 way— — ! 
Traveling then was anything but fun, 
Traveling then was anything but fun. 
Indians couldn't scare him and he never 
stopped to rest, 
۲ Our young Chauncey Rose wasn’t built 
that way. : 


they now sleep. Guided in part’ by Î 
them and counselling with trusted: 
friends he set about doing good. He 
was a friend of the State’ Normal 
school and not only gave to many de- 
! serving students assistance, but had 
planned and would have carried to 
completion, but for legislative indif- 
ference and inaction, a building for 
the students that the state will yet be! 
"compelled to provide. He gave gen- | 
erausly to the library of Wabash col-' 
lege. He was a liberal donor to the | 
institution, then a hospital, now St. 
Ann’s orphanage. Every church tn ons | 


| time was helped. But the benefactions 
by which he will chiefly be known here 
are the Rose Ladies’ Aid society, the 
j Home and the Rose Polytechnic, the! 
latest of his benefactions and the one! 
| to which he was giving close, personal 
| attention up to very near the end of 
(his days. Representatives of these 
| four Rose benefactions are gathered i 
| here to do honor to his name and fame. 
Each of these institutions is a monu- 
ment to his fame more enduring than 
brass or marble. Time's decaying 
| tooth cannot mark nor mar them. With 
the years their usefulness and power 
i for good will increase. 
| It is a fitting thing for those charged 
with the care of these Rose benefac- 
| tions, and others whom he assisted In | 
la lesser degree, to annually observe! 
this day in his memory, for this 
modest, manly man, who gave all he 
had and with it a wealth of affection 
: for his fellow men has left as a herit- 
age the sweetest fame of any man who 
spent his life here. Take tim for all 
in all we shall not look upon his like 
again. We honor ourselves by honor- 
ing him. 

A very touching and tender phrase 
is that in which students refer to their 
college as their Alma Mater—their 
cherishing mother. The highest aspira- 

' tion of those charged with the duty of 

conducting an educational institution fs 
| that it may carry on and complete as a 
wise and good mother would have done, 
l the work lovingly begun at the cradle | 
and that only ends when her tired 
| hands are folded on her bosom for the 
last. long sleep. 

The Rose Polytechnics institute and 
the other institutions helped or founded 
by him were the joint offspring of the 
head and heart of Chauncey Rose. We! 
are assembled today near the hallawed i 
i apot where they were born and cradled. 


ame N 


‘In the corner room of his home,: the 
room whose windows look out upon the | 
sun in its meridian splendor and upon 
the orb of day as it sinks behind the | 
western hills, his study and work-room | 
for many years, this wifeless and 
childless old man, in the afternoon of | 
his useful life and as the sun of his ex- 
istence was sinking to its rest, set} 
himself resolutely to the task of be- 
! coming the father of an institution of! 
learning that should be a cherishing | 
mother to unnumbered generations. of! 
ambitious young men. There was con-| 
ceived the idea of a school of industrial] 
selences. Calling into his councils 
trusted friends on whose judgments he! 
could rely—conty two of the original 
board are now living, but they are stilt 
doing the work he confided to their! 
hands—he spent with them many days 
{ and nights deliberating many plans. For; 
| the most part What he had in mind was 
experimental He was in very truth! 
inventor of the idea that had been born 
in tie need of just such education on) 


Kiumnlt of the Rose Polytechnic es- 
pecially may well be proud, they have 
reason to be proud of the great and 
good man whose open, honest eyes look 
at them shrewdly but kindly as pic- 


| tured on their diplomas. These two 


chapters from his life might well be 
guides to them and ,to. all youths 
through all their careers. 

Until middle life and beyond ! 


A Chauncey Rose persistently and 
shrewdly set about acquiring a for- 


tune. it was a slow and laborious 
process for he would not practice and 
totelly disapproved of the speculative 


| ventures that lift a man above his 
| fellows by crushing them to earth. 


very dollar he acquired was honestly 
earned, with a fair equivalent given! 
and it was his especial good fortuna 
‘that his enterprises benefited others 
land the community as well as and as 


much as himself. His fortunes were 


linked with those of his home town 


and all through life he set marks for 
the town to grow up to. Every help- | 


ful enterprise found fn him a friend. 


“Our railroads, all of them up to the 


time he relinquished the reins, were 


“| assisted by him. All his life long he 


was benevolent, but whgn the after-! 
noon of his life came he set ‘about as. 
shrewdly and as painstakingly to dis- 
tribute his fortune so as to accomplish 
the greatest good for the longest time 


MR. W. C. BALL. 
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to the community and the common- 
wealth, as he had displayed through 
many years in acquiring It. 

Leaving out of the reckoning his 
personal benefactions, only a small por- 
tion of which the community ever 
knew of and then not through him, |! 
his public bequests were many and 
admirable. 

Mr. Rose never married. He was the 
last of his race. Into his life and home 
in later years had come a gracious 
gentlewoman and her daughter, who 
were to him as a daughter and grand- 
daughter in thelr mutual affection and | 
companionship. Here and by his side, 


um. — ee een ee- < 


raise the money fer the enterprise. A: 


convention was called at Indianapolis. M 


A majority of those in attendance fav- | 

ored asking for a grant of lands from! 
ithe United States government sufficient 

{for the purpose. Mr. Rose opposed the 

por with all his might. He did: not 

elieve government was founded for 
any such purpose. He was opposed to 
devoting the heritage of all to the up- 
building of a few, or a section. What 
was worth ا‎ was worth working 
for. Those were his texts and his talk. 

And he defeated the proposal. 

But his defeat of this proposal to 
|seek government ald seemed to his 
‘sensitive conscious to impose on him 
the duty of securing the building of 
the road, lest some should censure him 
should it fall. With characteristic in- 
trepidity he undertook to build the 
road, enlisting as truly and loyally in 
the army of progress as ever soldier 
enlistef in the army under Washington. 
He flung his life and fortune and 
sacred honor into it as truly as did the 
signers of the declaration of independ- 
fence. And he built the road—that part 
of it from Indianapolis to Terre Haute. 

Railroad building then wasn't what 
it is now. <A road crossing the conti- 
nent can now be more easily built. 
Back and. forth over the whole Yine Mr. 
Rose went repeatedly directing, en- 
couraging, inspiring, doing. He built 
the road and then and there, a daily 
witness of the daily need on the part of 
him and his associates of a sufficient 
supply of men trained practically and 
theoretically in the mechanic arts, was 
born the idea of establishing the Poly- 
technic Institute for the training of 
young men to the end that the world's 
work might be better and more eco- 
nomically and efficiently and speedily | 
done, and his successors carry out; 
greater enterprises, 

One other thing. An elder brother of 
Mr. Rose, John Rose, of New York city, 
died leaving an estate jof nearly two 
|| million dollars. The estate was by his 
+ will bestowed in its entirety to a long 

list of charitable institutions and so- 

Cleties, chiefly in New York. Chauncey 

Rose was the sole survivor of the fam- 

fly except one brother with whom he 

effected an arrangement by which he 

(Chauncey) should become the sole 

heir ‘in the event that the will was 

broken. And then he inaugurated a 

contest in the courts and, after a full 

and fair hearing, the will was set aside 
and he became the sole heir to the 
great estate. By solemn decree of 
veourt it was adjudged to him. It was 
given to him to do with as he pleased. 

Then happened something that is prob- 
ably without a parallel in this country. 

His keen and discerning eye had de- 
tected flawe in the will and he found 
that if he did not intervene the estate 
would be dissipated and dispersed, only 
a motety of it reaching the ohjects his 
brother intended to help and doing 
only a fraction of the good he hoped 
to accomplish. So this faithful brother 
ard honest benefactor, having the 
property in his legal possession, pro- 
weeded to carry out to the letter and in ` 
its full extent the provisions of his 
brothers will. Every dollar of his 
maarly two-million-dollar estate was 


so allotted and Chauncey Rose, per- | 


sonally poorer in purse by the outlay Í 


for his expensive litigation, was richer 

jn E ان‎ os aD and infinitely zioh eng 
d e consciousness of a filial dut 

faithfully done. ` اف‎ ` 


Rosi , < Zaa ac @ > 
the purchase of the next lot pet] 
paying $400.00 each: Tilton W. 
; À Howard gave $900.00 for the ا‎ 
> E : رد‎ Nie ES and the corner went to Mrs. 

] a 5 Warner. 

When Terre Haute Was Young; os MES CA, 
7 x owned the site of the Odd Fellows 
Early Real Estate Transactions [temple and whose home was razed 
for it, paid $3,500 for the northwest 
corner in 1871 and -a year later 
James Seath bought the adjoining 


FOUNDATION OF THE CHAUNCEY ROSE FORTUNE WAS | lot for the same amount. Mrs. Jose- 
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phine Statz gave only $3,000 for 
hers, next to the west for she 
bought in 1870, and Caroline S. 
Wood, who bought the corner in 
1869, paid but $2,000 for it. 

As this lot laid i with its front or! 
Ohio and by the time she was ready} 
to use it, the better street for busi- 
ness purposes was Seventh, she laid] 
it out into smaller lots fronting oft 
I Seventh and sold it in that way. To 
the rear of her lot and fronting on 
Wabash is lot number 53, ong of 
a series of twenty-five foot front 
extending from Seventh to E.ghth 
and the corner was bought by John 
J. Baur, Who shortly after built and 
conducted a drug store on the cor- 
ner for many years. Next to this 
James B. Lyne, one time mayor of 
Terre Haute, bought number 54 for 
$3,300 in the same year. 

Wabash Ave. Sales. 


From here to Highth street was 
for many years after a vacant spave 
where pr and ier exhibits held 


57 antl 58 to Anton May 
500.00, a part of number 59 went 
to the Rose orphan home for $10.- 
400.00: numbers 60 and 61 were sold 
to Wm, K. Edwards, another for- 
mer mayor for $6,200.00 and the, 
Masonic lodges paid $7,500.00 for | 
the next three lots to the corner. 


| being now occupied by the Liberty 


| theater. 

C. R. Warren bought the first two 
lots, number 65 and 66, cast of 
Eighth for $1,500, Wm. R. Hunter 
paid $4,500 for the next two ten 
years later in 1868 and the balance 
of the block, with the exception of 
number 75, was sold to Baussman, 
Frey, Garthwaite, Baird and Kling- 
ler. Seventy-five was sold to the 
latter in 1864 for $1,350, he having: 
bought number 74 twice, first for 
$625 in 1855 and again for $650 in 
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LAID IN A FEW DOWN-TOWN BLOCKS. 


and the latter in 1864. The entire 
LXIV. و‎ ge ا‎ A اج ا وا‎ M | 
over twice w oge had paid for 
ROSE'S ADDITION. the entire half section between | 
HE town of Terre Haute was un-| Poplar and Locust, Seventh and 
usual in that unlike its contem- | Thirteenth. 
poraries, it was laid out on land so | ‘The block east of this also con- 
extensive that practically all of the | tained 14 lots and so í 
surrounding territory belonged to between 1852 and 1868, W. 1 
the proprietors and from Locust drich paying $900 for No. Te at ‘thé 
street on the north to Hulman on | southeast corner of Eighth and 
the south and all between the river | Walnut, the highest priced in the 
and Seventh street was theirs. block. 

Because of this, they themselves David W. Gardiner, lor a build- 
made the first addition to the orig- ing contractor here, paid $500. for 
inal town, as it is called in the of- the east half and Electius F. Fow- 
ficial records, this being that tier ler $450 for the west half of num- 
of blocks from Water to Fifth, that ber 29 at the northwest corner of 
lies south of Swan street, for when Ninth and Walnut in 1865, but 
they made their deal with the com- most of the north side of the street. 
missioners by- which Terre Haute had been sold by that time, al- 
became the county seat, they gave though Andrew Kaufman bought 
the county 56 lots in the town and the lot adjoining on the west in 
added 22 in a new addition on the the same year, as did Jacob Stein- 
south. Under the agreement they mehl, Frederick Goetz bought the | 
set off fort lots and they were to next lot on the corner. ° | 
be divided equally, “lot and lot The northwest corner» of Eighth 
about." Just how such a method land Walnut, number 33, was! 
of choice gave the commissioners | bought by August I. Chamberlain, 
22 and the proprietors 18, is not|who resold it to Rose later for 
clear but the facts remain. $3,000, this and a few other sales 


Some time after this, the remain- | being long before the addition was 
ing lands of the proprietors were platted and offered for sale to the 
divided into “out lots” and at the! general public. Chamberlain was a 
final settlement of their affairs dil! builder and a great deal, if not all, 
of the out lots were sold. These,|of Rose’s work was done by him, 
in time, were subdivided by the new|but in this case it would seem that 
owners and it was by the sale oflhe did something for himself to 
lots in these subdivisions and thelaccount for the rise in value from 
occupancy of the out lots that the) $560 in 1838 to $3.000 in 1843 when 
first growth of the town occurred. | Rose bought it back. Rose later 

Nearly 36 years after the found- sold it to Mary Ann Warner in 
ing of the town, Chauncey Rose 1859 for $2, 500, and we can only 
made the first addition that was not surmise as to what improvements 
a part of the lands of the original had been put on it. 
owners, when on August 5, 1852, he Mrs. Warner also bought lot 
filed in the office of the county re- number 48 for $1,000 at the corner, 
corder, the plat of Rose's addition now occupied by the Odd Fellows 
to the town of Terre Haute, consist- temple, in 1864. | 
ing of 175 lots lying between Chest- Numbers 34, 35 and 36, the lat- 
nut and Poplar, Seventh street and ter at the corner of Seventh and. 
the Wabash and Erie canal, now Walnut, sold to Levi 'G. : Warren, | 
Ninth and One-half street, The east Peter M. Donnelly and John A. 
and west streets were all of them Wood, who’ divided a lot between 
extensions of the streets in ‘the them and the heirs of W. Robbins, 
original town, so far as those streets while the lots running from Sev- 
extended, but. as the northern enth to Highth on the south side 
boundary of the town was Eagle of Ohio went to Rufus Miner, Blood 
street and he went a block further and Vantassel, John Wonner and 
north, he named the added street J. D. Early, the latter taking the 
Sycamore, the name later belig corner lot on which the Hippo- 
changed to Chestnut. drome stands for $700 in 1851, the 

The north and south streets were four lots all being sold before the 
not named on this plat but. became plat was filed. 
in the course of ‘time the present Zion Church Site. 

Seventh, Eighth and Ninth streets. ` The corner occupied by the Zion 


Some Early Investors, church cost J. G. Wasson $900 in 

> 1854, and, ten years later Louis 

“The block between Walnut andl Finkbiner paid but $800 for the 
Poplar, fronting on Seventh and next. corner at Ninth street, the in- 
Eighth contained, 14 lots and these tervening lots going to M. S. Sr) 


By A. R. Markle. 


were all sold by the close of 1864, ham and the Hayes brothers. 
among the first and last to be sold Across Ohio street where the 
being those sold to Samuel L. Reese, Knights of Columbus have ` | 


their 
hogewned No: nes south o = club house, Eilert Harms paid $1, 7 
Walnut on Seventh and the corner 00 for the lot: in. 1856. Francis 


of Eighth and Walnut, for which | 


paid $567 and $850, the first a. y and Daniel Felver shared fn 


e va 


Knapp, bought number 129 a 
corner for $1,000. ae 


$900 for 134, E TEE EDD 

and John Prather divided 135 be- 
tween them at $475 and $400, Leon- 
ard Pierson gave $900 for his and 
the corner went to N. R. ay for 
$1,000. 

The corner of Ninth and 
nuta number 138, ae sold 
Keimse for $450; 
paid $400 for 139, a Paw 
bald Thompson for | $4i 
W. Miller gave $500 for t 


shest- ,; 


the lot across Ninth street also for 

$1,800, and D. W. Dodge paid $800 

for the lot to the south, the Terre 

Haute Street Railway. company 

later buying 148 and 149 for $5,000. 
The Rose Fortune. ` 


The city of Terre Haute paid 
$8,500 for the two lots now occupied 
as a traction terminal with 20 feet 
off of the lots on the west. From 
here the numbers of the lots jump 
to the east side of Ninth at Poplar, 
numbers 152 and 153 being sold to 
John Zimmerman for $500 and the 
other four lots in the block to Fell- 
inger and Eshman for $3,380. 

These lots had the canal in the 
rear and were for the most part 
valuable for commercial purposes 
although the next block, made up 


“| of 158, 169 and 160 was bought by 


the bishop of Vincennes for St. 
Benedict's church and for them he 
paid $2,500.00. Margaret Seeman 
paid $900.00 for the lot at the north- 
east corner of Ohio and the city 
paid $250.00 for the 25 feet of num- 
ber 162, the balance going to the 
Turnverein for $1,525.00. j 

Uriah Shoemaker bought number 
163 for $6,000.00 and the lot on Wa- 
bash, number 164, was cut up into a 
number of smaller lots upon which 
Rose apparently built for the deeds 
to these smaller parcels mention the 
brick walls of which one-half went 
with the lots, Among the purchasers | 
were in many cases the tenants, | 
Dennis Barrett, Eilert Harms and 
William Ramme. 

The Hulman building: HÊ on 
lot number 165 and among the orig- 
inal purchasers were David Logan 
and Jacob Stark who seem to have 
paid $3,390.00 for it. Samuel Jack- 
s0n bought 166 at the corner of 
Cherry and 167-on the north side ہ‎ 
Cherry went to Andrew McGuire 
and Jacob Garthwaite. D. W. Ran- 
kin took the south half of 168 for 
$12,000.00 and the north half went 
to Michael Hickey for $450.00. Lot 
170 was divided between Louis Ba- 
ganz and Charles P. Schmidt for 
$1,000.00. McElfresh and Dengler 
took the half of 171 for $426.00; 173 
was shared by Moses Puckett and J. 
M. Ellison; James Smith and John 
Grierson did the same with 174 and 
Tuell and Smead bought number 
174 for $1,400.00. ` 

Rose's addition had sold for over 
$320,000 and over half of the half 
section for which he had paid less 
than $3,500.00 was still to be sold. 
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1868, an error in spelling his atte 
Gt was variously spelled Clinger, 
Klinger and Thlinger) making it 
necessary to get a corrected deed 
for which Rose evidently charged | 
him another $25. 

The north side of Wabash A 
Ninth to Eighth was held for higher 
prices at the east end, 77, 78 and 79 
each bringing $5,000 in 1866, 82, 85 
and 84 going to the Rose institute 
in 1881 by a sale of the executirs for 
$21,760, while 86 and 87 brought but 
$1,500 each in 1866, From Eighth 
to the hotel was sold by the execu- 
tors to the Rose Orphan home in 
1881 for $20,300 and the hotel lot, 
number 95, together with the bulld- 
ing and its contents and including 
ots 122 ana 123 at the co nan و‎ 

1 a 


Laine bought Be the “Terre Haute 
otel Co, a corporation organized 


“March 27, 1866. The stockholders 


were Thomas Dowling, John S: 
“Beach, William R. McKeen, +J. H. 
‘Hager, Alex. McGregor, J. P. Usher, 


Demas Deming, Preston Hussey, W. 
B. Tuell and Chauncey Rose, the 
latter holding 100 shares and each 
of the others 50. The following 
day they purchased the hotel and 
began business on the old site. 


North Seventh Block. 


Lots 96 and 97 went to Wm. B. 
Tuell for $6,400 in 1881 and on these 
f stands the Grand Opera house 
while across Cherry street along 
Seventh four lots to the block, lots 
PS went to B. B. Gittings for $1,100, 
, 99 to Joseph Kern for 81.200, 100 to 
Perry Westfall for $1,100 and the 
First Presbyterian church for $1,500. 

In the next block, Callum H. Bai- 
ley paid $650 for the lot, number 
102, on which is the Christian 
church, W. Paddock gave $1,080 for 
the next, Joseph F. Daniels paid 
$1,250 for the lot that later was sold 
to St. Stephens for their rectory, 
they paying $1,150 for the corner in 
1859. 

The lot on which 
stands was. sold to .ط‎ L. Ball for 
$1,500,, Horatio Keyes and Oliver 
Bartlett bought the next one for 
$1,200, the next went to Herman 
Schierman for $1,150 and Thomas 
Nelsons wife, Elizabeth, bought the 
corner for $1,500. To the rear of 
this on Highth street, the order of 
lots continued along! the street 
Thomas Davis and F. B. Jean buy- 
ing the corner lots, Harmon Blood 
the opposite corner, H. S. Briggs 
and Julia Houriet, the wife of Jules, 
paying $1,800 for the site of the 
Masonic temple and €. W. Man- 
court $1,000 for the corner of Mul- 


berry. 
Opposite this on the south side 
of Mulberry, Samuel McKeen 


‘bought 118 and 119 for $1,600; 
Charles Eppert paid $800 for the 
next one and Zenas Smith, in the 
jname of his wife, Hannah, gave 
| $1,000 for the corner of Cherry and 
| Bighth. The lots on the south side 
went with the hotel and across 
Eighth, John G. and Lawrence 
Heinl took the front of 124 and 126. 
for $2,000, twenty feet off the rear 
end being sold with the lots on the 
other side of the alley. 

| W.D. Mull paid $2,000 for the cor- 
ner on the north side ‘of Cherry, 
Horation Keyes took the next for; 
$1,000, G. Eshman gave $500 for the 


next where stood the Universalist ` 


(THe left his own “monuments—a!i 
engineering school. an orphans’ 
home, railroads—but never was ne 
‘honored by the town he loved. The 
city’s stone memorial on Dresser 
Drive will remedy that. 

` The story begins in 1926 with the 


organization of the Banks of the, 


at a| 


| Wabash Association. Today, 


| spot 500 feet above the Wabash) 


| 


of” 


understanding àf = Dhésica® | 
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River, more than 100 WPA work- 
men will continue construction of 
the Rose Memorial and the mema; 
rial plaza. A  marble-columned 
promenade will be dedicated 
Rose and to men of Rose spirit. 
Here are”thé facts: en 
The memorial will cost $6819è4 
The sum of $23,688 has been fur- 
shed by the Banks of the Wabasa 
“Association. df 
The pillared shrine facing west- 
ward over the river will be built 
of stone preserved when Terre 
Haute's old Postoffice Bullding was 
razed. . A special government dis- 
pensation was obtained in 1931. 
_ The memorial has been planned 
by members of the Banks of the 
Wabash Association, sponsored by 
the city of Terre Haute and,.gon- 
structed by government workmen... 
A fund of $3,000 will provide for 
landscaping. — 
A graded bowl. crossed by store. 
pathways, will provide seating ca- 
pacity for 5,500 in a natural amphi- 
theater between the shrine and a 
banustand now being built near the 
Dresser Drive Roadway. The band- 
stand will be used for concerts and 
cultural programs during Summer 
4 


to 


‘months. 
-May Be Dedicated Armistice Day. > 
Dedication ceremonies for the 


memorial originally had been sched- 
uled for Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 
Officials of the Banks of the Wa- 
bash Association still believe the 
shrine will be completed in time 
to permit ceremonies before the end | 
of the year. 

| The tapering. semicircular wall 
flanking the shrine will be almost 
300 feet long. On the ‘wall panels 
space will be provided for bronze 


fablets in memory of men and 
women who have distinguished 
themselves by their love of their 
city. — 

“Chauncey Rose was Terre 
Haute’s. greatest philanthropist,” 


Fred R: Waldron, president of “the 
(Banks of the Wabash Association, 
| said. اننب‎ 
| “He was a man who “eft his own 
[monuments—Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
| tute, the Rose Dispensary, Rose 
| Orphans’ Home, the Rose Home for 
| Aged Women—but Terre Haute 
“WP has erected a single tablet in 
memory. AU 
“The Rose Memorial will honor 
Rose for his genius, but it also will 
(honor those men who have loved 
Terre Haute. Others, we believe, 
will be inspired to do good work for 
the community.” 
Who may be honored? Crawford 
Fairbanks, for one; Spencer Ball, 
who gave Ball Park; William S. 
Rea, for whom Rea Park is named; 
Simon Levi „gi — 
, Levi provided that in the ۱ 
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; settle- 
ment of his estate 825,000 be set 
aside for civic music programs. 
This fund, now held by the City 
Park Board, may be used to fur- 


nish cuncerts for 
rial Amphitheater, 
+ 


Came Here in 1818. 


„Chauncey Rose never knew 
federal funds for work projects. He 
cer knew the word “relief,” al- 
“though hard Winters in Me sfndiana 
settlements of 1818 must have-given 
hin m 
harfiships. 4 


the Rose Memo- 
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ably disposed of and the money‏ 
procured to complete the road, and‏ 
to the sound and very economical‏ 
manner in which the road was‏ | 
built, and the affairs of the com-‏ 
pany managed by him, does it owe‏ 

much of its success.” 

On the first of January, 1853, 
when the road had been in opera- 
tion nearly a year. Mr. Rose re- 
signed the presidency, much 
against the wishes of the stock- 
holders. Samuel Crawford of Terre 
Haute was elected president, and 
retained the office until 1856, when, | 
at his death, E. J. Peck, Esq., of 
Indianapolis, was elected. Mr. 
Peck held the position until 1867. 
‘when the present able officer, W. 
R. McKeen, Esq., was elected. 

Receipts Increase. | 


Freight, mail and passenger re- j 
ceipts increased from $105,943.87 in 
1852 to $1,120,385.96 in 1868. This 
growth gives somè idea of the man- 
ner in which the country developed 
In 16 years the business of the road 
had multiplied 10 times, and “is now 
increasing with great rapidity. The 
coal trade, which is assuming great 
protortions, is destined to become 
much greater, and it is not too great 
a boast to say that the revenue 
from that will, in a few years, ap- 
proximate the present income of the 
road. The line passes through ene, 
of the finest agricultural countries 
in the state, and a great deal of 
grain, stock, etc. is shipped on it.” 

Concluding its article, the Indian- | 
apolis newspaper says: 

“It is to Terre Haute that the 
building of the raod is mainty due. 
and it is proper that the shops and 
main office of the road should be 
located there. The company is ably 
represented here by Major John ا‎ 
Simpson, the assistant superintend- 
ent, who has gained an enviable 
reputation as a railroad officer, and 
H. W. Hibbard, the general freight 
agent. But the majority of the of- 
ficers reside in Terre Haute. They 
are as follows: President, W. R. 
McKeen; secretary, R. A. Morris, 
treasurer, M. W. Williams; superin- 
tendent, Charles R. Peddle, and as- 


sistant superintendent, John E. 
Simpson.” The directors are listed 
as Mr. McKeen, Mr. Rose, James 


Farrington, Demas Deming, W. K. 
Edwards, Alex McGregor and Fy 
| Nippert. 
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City’s Memorial to‏ 


hauncey Rose 
Will Be Dedicated 
Late This Year 


LOn the banks of a muddy river 
| made immortal by anether famous 
Eon. Terre Haute will dedicate this 
year her memorial to a man whose 
‘memory sixty stirring years have 

notrerased. 

Chauncey Rose. the Connecticut 
‘Scot who became an Indiana pio- 
neer, never knew of federal funds 
fo works projects. But WPA 
workers now are building his 
adopted city’s first memorial to his 
genius. ۱ 

Rose was 83 years old when he. 
| lied here in 1877. the last and 
| greatest of his clan and the ac- 
knowledged leader among men who 
| contributed to the growth of Terrs 
| Haute. ~~. 


Days of the Old Terre Haute and ü 


Indianapolis Railroad Are Recalled 


DO NUT ot TE 
wis £ OTe IN Aha Hine Cincinnati was the 


great city of the west, the market 
for the whole of Indiana, and it 
was of great importance to reach 
her. This road was designed to be 
a portion of a line from St. Louis 
to Cincinnati, and Ohio readily 
granted a charter for a road from 
Richmond to Cincinnati, But the 
Illinois legislature, afraid of mo- 
nopolies, refused to hear of any 
such ‘project. Subsequently the 
Terre Haute and Alton road Was, 
chartered and built. | 


Disinterest Prevailed. 1 


A meeting of representatives of 
Indiana, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
|hela in Indianapolis to promote the 
road came to naught, due to the dis- 
interest of most of the men present, 
However, great interest was felt by 
the leading citizens of Terre Hatue, 
who speedily reorganized in In- 
dianapolis to build a plank road to 
Terre Haute. which was to be “the | 
people’s road,” not a monopoly “as 
all railroads would become.” We 
were desperately afraid of monopo- 
ries in those days. 

Immediately after the organiza- 
tion for the road, Mr. Rose com- 
menced operations by procuring the 
services of Gen, Thomas A. Morris, 
who, in December, completed a first 
survey. In the month following he 
commenced another, and when es- 
timates were prepared the ‘‘South- 
‘ern Line” was chosen as the route. 
The other, or “The Northern,” was, 
the one over which the Indianapolis | 
and St. Louis road were then build-) 
ing. 

It was not without a great deal of 
open opposition indifference and) 
other difficulties that the road was 
built. Fear of monopoly persisted, 
preventing the assistance of many 
persons who had been counted upon. 
Governor Wright, on Jan. 8th, 1851, 
vetoed an amendment to the char- 
ter authorizing the company to dis- 
pose of its own bonds, but the bill 
was passed over hig head by a large 
majority and the road was the first 
in the state to issue bonds. Persons 
living along the line east of Indian- 
apolis were not interested in the 
project and instead of pushing the 
enterprise, held back and waited for 
the people along the other end to 
furnish the means, 
| Two Independent Companies. 
| This led to dissatisfaction, and on 
ithe 20th of January, 1851, by an 
amendment passed by the legisla- 
ture, the road was divided and two 
independent companies organized, 
the one holding the western half 


retaining the original title. Dur- 
ing the same year, Mr. Rose ne- 
gotiated the bonds of the company 
in New York, and, with the money, 
procured iron in England, which was 
brought up from New Orleans. The 
road was completed and opened for, 
through business February 16, 1852, | 
and the cost of construction then 
Iwas $1,311,672.42, 

The completion of the line at 
that early day and against such 
difficulties, “was due mainly to the 
efforts of the president, Chauncey 
Rose, Esa., who devoted his time, 
money and energies to the work. 
He foresaw the importance the road 
soon would assume and worked for 
its success incessantly. It was 
kapu his influence chlefly that 
the company'es bonds were favor- 
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By Nora Ball Ragsdale. 


What railway speed from Terre 
Haute to Indianapolis was made 
in the late 1860's! In a record of 
that early day, “the express train 
makes the trip in two hours and 
thirty-five minutes. Today’s timing 
is a full hour less. Regular passen- 
ger train runs between Terre Haute 
and the capital city in 1868 were 
made in two hours and fifty-five 
minutes. Delight of the early train 
as a carrier was charmingly de- 
scribed by a writer of the day: “For 
smoothness, it is more like a glass 
road than anything we have ever 
ridden upon.” 


The Terre Haute Daily Express: 


of July 26, 1869, ylelds a detailed 
| report on the building and opera- 
| tion of the Terre Haute and Indian- 
| apolis railroad and its important 
part in development of the terri- 
tory through which It passed. The 
story was taken from the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, which went “all 
out” to give credit for the exist- 
ence of the road to Terre Hauteans 
in general, the historic Chauncey 


Rose in particular. 
TRE des report of that 


date says: “Among the many rail- 
roads of which this city is the 
terminus, there is none to which 
we can point. with greater pride 
than the Terre Haute and Indian- 
apolis, and there is none which, 
in every particular, approaches so 
near being first class. In solidity 
and substantialness of construction, 
its track cannot be surpassed, and. 
for smoothness, it is more like a 
‘glass road’ than anything we have 
ever ridden upon. The cars are of 
the latest design, and of the most 
comfortable pattern; the officials 
are courteous and attentive; the 
depots are comfortable and well 
arranged: the trains are always on 
time and, although running at a 
rapid rate of speed, are perfectly 
safe. No great accident has ever 
occurred on the road, and we be- 
lieve that in the 17 years it has 
heen In operation, but three pas- 
sengers have been killed. Few 
roads gave a record half so good.” 


Was Gigantic Undertaking. 


. When the building of the road 
was first discussed it was generally 


believed that the enterprise was of, 


The legislature on January 26, 


such magnitude that only with the 
freee tance of state or general gov- 
f ernment could it be effected. In 
other states, such enterprises had 
\ been projected by the state, and 
| immense amounts of money spent 


upon them and but few of them had 
emerged from their indebtedness to 
these states. Public opinion, how- 
ever, finally began to change, for 
with the multitude of roads con- 
templated, it was impossible that 
government aid be given to all 
Foresighted men then began to see 
that if the railroad system in- 
I creased, it must be by means of 
private capital, and “the projectors 
of the Terre Haute and Indianapolls 
road determined to proceed on thelr 
own strength.” 


1849, granted a charter to Chaun- 
cey Rose and others, to build a 
railroad trom Terre Haute through 


{Indianapolis to Richmond, the road; 


to be known as the Terre Haute 
and Richmond. The charter re- 
quired that it be commenced in five 
years and completed. in 15 years... 


in almost every instance, a rail- 
road man was an owner of a lot 
in one of these subdivisions and 
managed out of his dollar a day 
or so to erect a home and pay for 
it. It is certain that like the 
dollar of George Washington, 
money went farther-in those days. 

The streets in these parts of the 
town had. but little care, but there 
was little traffic on them and when 
one could not drive along them, he 
could walk. 

There were. no drainage systems 
and in many cases water stood on 
them almost the year round, there 
were no sidewalks and a careful 
driver was as apt to hug the fence 
lines closely as to keep in the 
middle of the road. The milk man 
was so careful that he often 
stopped at the end of the street and 
rang his bell for you to come and 
bring your pitcher for the milk 
rather than bring it to you through 
the mud. 

In 1856 the city defined the 
boundaries on the east and north 
as Seventh street to a point be- 
tween Oak and Crawford, then east 
to the east bank of the canal, north 
to National Road, east to Prairie, 
north to Locust, west to Seventh, 
north to what is now .Eighth ave- 
nue and west to the river. | 


| Roads To Elsewhere, | 
With but two exceptions all the 
streets ran due north and south 
and east and west their entire 
length. As we have seen the Na- 
tlonal Road was on a slanting line 
from a little east of Eighth, and 
1 ` had a siz 3 between Sixth 


t and Eighth streets 
rision north of Spruce) 
and east of Seventh, the lines : of! 
| Eighth and Ninth failed to coincide, | 
but so long as the canal was not | 
to be crossed it did not matter. 
Later when a bridge was built 
over the canal at Eighth, it was 
necessary to provide a slanting 
connection between them and when 
Ninth was opened, an offset was} 
made at Spruce. 

Another such offset was required 
at Chestnut, where the Cross Cut 
canal entered the basin. Originally 
there had been a foot bridge here 
to accommodate the residents of 
the lots north of Chestnut and 
west of Second and after the 
abandonment of the canal it was 
filled in and Chestnut ran on with- 
out any hindrance. 

Almost the first action of the 
county commissioners after their 
organization was to provide for 
roads to communicate with the 
outer world. Our first settlers 
came in from Vincennes and the 
army on its way to Tippecanoe 
five years before had started the 
Army Road, later known as the 
: Vincennes Road. f 

As traffie moved on into the 
north, the state called for a road 
Ito Crawfordsville and Vigo county 
(was to survey and open that por- 
tion in its jurisdiction. Eventually 
this brought about the Lafayette 
Road, but the first survey was 
from Seventh and Wabash in an 
almost bee line to Otter Creek at 
Markle's mill. 

A. year later, however, it was 
changed to run up Market to where 
it now takes off to the northeast 
and Lafayette avenue came into 
being. 


ewcanal=to 
Thirteenth, 


ur | 
teenth, and- with east and “west 
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as the “County RAI” and he 
uamed that road Eighth street. By 
thus starting his addition to Terre 
Haute from Eighth street, all those 
cast*of it weré one block west of 
the streets that now bear their 


names and the first lot bought east 


of Seventh is at the northeast cor- 
ner of Seventh and Poplar. 
City Limits Then. 

Neither Walnut or Ohlo went 
farther east than the limits of the 
addition and the present Wabash 
avenue corner was of no import- 
ance until the turning of the Na- 
tional Road to run down Wabash. 
Before this {t had run diagonally 
across the lots to Fifth. where it 
followed Ohio street to the river, 

It was with twe ends in view that 
Mr. Rose built a fence across the 
road at the point where it entered 
his land, for one thing, it brought 


the traffic past the Prairlé House, 


which sadly needed ali that it could 
get and the value of the lots be- 
tween Ohio and Wabash was in- 
creased by preventing travel over 
the inner lots. 

Thus came about the bend in 
Wabash avenue between Eighth 
and Ninth streets. 

Beginning with the sale of the lot 


„at Seventh and Poplar for $450 and | 
éndirg-with the tenth lot sold, Mr. | 


Tose had realized by Sept. 22, 1843, Í 
over $7.000 for a small part of the 
land that had cost him $1,850 in 
1831. 

Chauncey Rose had found his 
Way to fortune and from that time 
on he bought but little land and 
transacted but Httle business in 
anything but land and his interest 
in bringing the railroad to Terre 
Haute. Even here he found sale 
for more of the half section, selling 
to the Terre Haute and Richmond 
in 1852, the right of way and the 
land for shops and bulldings for 
$10.415, which he probably plowed 
under at once In the completion of 
the road. 


Canal Boundaries. 


; is now Seventh as 
Eighth ana continuing DI 
Ninth, Tenth, Broad, Elk, 
and Prairie, the latter “now 


‘streets called Spruce, Pine, Elm 
and Locust, the coming of the 
canal and railroad drew the town 
east rather than north and other 
subdivisions were platted and 
thrown open to sale east of the 
canal. 

One of these subdivisions em- 
braced all the territory between 
the railroad on the north and west 
and Wabash and Thirteenth on the 
south and east and it was in this 
and the subdivision to the north, 
that lots were sold to the laborers 
and mechanics employed by the 
railroad. 

While there was no open coercion 
employed, it was well known that 
Mr. Rose believed in home owner- 
ship and in but a very few in- 
stances was he a landloard rent- 
ing property. Just how the deals 
were financed. no one knows, but 


TERRE HAUTE 


HOW THE Paisi WAS PLANNE 
7 70 


Pr By A. R. Markle. 

When Chauncey Rose bought the 
half section from Locust to Poplar 
land: Seventh to Thirtenth in 1831. 
(there were already sufficient lots 
and subdivisions laid out to accom- 
tmodate a far larger populaiton than, 
Terre Haute was apt to have for 
years to come. However, Rose was 
far sighted enough to realize that 
in later days the town might grow 
in that direction and was content 
to let it Ne as farm land until that 

time should come when it would be 
more valuable for other purposes. 

Not until nearly a score of years 
later did he turn to the sales of 
real estate that made a great part 
of his fortune. At the time of the 
purchase he was chiefly interested 
in the mercantile and banking 
business, where he made the first 
of his real earned wealth. 

As an early banker we find that 
he owned 108 shares of the stock 
in the old Branch bank, for which 
he had paid the sum of $2,337.00 
Not only was this bought very. 
chéaply, but the bank made 21 per! 
cent in each of the two following | 
years on its capital, which added 
to the profit on his purchase. 

With the profits from his pur-| 
chase of land that he began to sell 
in 1835 he financed the Terre Haute 
and Richmond Railroad until it be- 
came a living organization and as 

| it and the canal began drawing 

| nearer, yet apart from the town, 
he began to realize on his invest- 
ment by becoming a seller of land 
instead of a buyer. 


Rose, the Investor. 


From his arrivel here in 1825 he 
bought steadily of almost anyone 
l who wished to sell and not until 
1835 did he sell any of his prop- 
erty. 

| By then he had spent nearly 
' $10,000, of which a third had gone 
into that piece of land lying be- 
tween Seventh and Thirteenth and 
‘Locust and Poplar and in this lay 
the foundation of most of his for- 
tune. 

The first sale of any of it began 
| soon after he platted his addition 
| between Poplar and Chestnut, west 
{of the future Cross cut canal at 
g and a half street. John! 

Jackson was the buyer of lot num- 
| ber seven, at the northeast corner 
lo Eighth ar, or as it was 


poA and p 
bto build the © Cut canal from 
Terre Haute: 166٤ it on Eel river 
l near Worthington, 
| The nearest town to Terre Haute 


then was Bowling Green, the 

county seat of Clay and the road 

that became Poplar street was an 

important traffic artery in con- 

sequence, more so than the Na- 
| tional or Cumberland Road, whith 
was being built. 

As Mr. Rose had not yet satis- 
fied himself as to whether there 
would be a street through the out- 
| lets between Sixth and what is now | 
| Seventh street. it was referred to 


got very angry and used very rough 
language, and said to Brough that he 
| would not bother the Madison road 
| much more. Brough only laughed at 
him. Rose came home and the next. 
day started for New York, where he 
raised funds and immediately come 
menced a round house and turn-table. 
and became full master of the good -gld 
Terre Haute & Richmond railrya 


The train men were invited tof 


| quentiy had to use that which was 
| four feet long and pick ft up between 
| stations. 
“At that time Mr. Rose was presi- 
“dent; S. vwtord, vice president; Dr. 
Wood, treasurer; Peddie. master me- 
chanic; F. Laws, foreman in black- 
smith shop, and John Hice, . road 
master. The engineers were William 
Baugh, Miller, Young, Shtirburne, and 
Mr. Mancourt was running a.construc- 
| tion train on the east end at that time. 
“We used the Madison engine house 
| and turn-table at Indianapolis. At 
Terre Haute, we had a little frame 
building with two tracks running into 
| it, for sometimes our passengers got 
off and on about where the present 
round house is situated, and were car- 
| ried ck and forth to town by omni- 
buses. About the time the road was 
properly opened for traffic, the Prairie 
house was opened up and run by Mir. 
C. Buntin, who was one of the popular 
hotel men of the west. There were 
two barber shops in the town at that 
time. Mr. Clark, the old and faithful 
veteran, was able to give me a good 
shave in 1852, and also in 1904. The 
other was a white man. who occupied 
a back room in ‘he Prairie house. He 
charged railroad men twenty-five cents 
a month to shave and trim their hair. 
“It was a common practice for the 


train to stop at a saloon at Staunton | 
to get something to cheer up the ‘inner 


man’ when they were running these 
mixed trains. There was a man by 
the name of Habermeyer who kept a 
restaurant and wine room. He was 
a very popular man with the society 
people, and soon after the road was 
opened up he went to Indianapolis and 
got a consignment of oysters in the 
shell. 
purtake of them at his expense. It so 
happened that I had to work on iny 
eugine, and Morris and I did not go 
down that evening. The old gentle- 
man was very much offended, thinking 
we did not go on account of his wine 
room. 


“The equipment of the road at that 
time consisted of three passenger en- 
gines and four pony engines, five pas- 
senger coaches, two baggage cars, 1 
think twenty-seven box cars and fifty 
Hats. Six to seven tons was all that 
we were allowed to carry. 


“Mr. Rose, I think, grasped a knowl- 
edge of building and operating a rail- 
road quicker than any man I ever 
knew. He was very positive in his 
opinions, and would surmount any- 
thing to carry out his purposes. I re- 
meinber one morning he wished to 
start the train promptly at 7 o'clock 
| from Indianapolis so that he could be 
at Terre Haute at 2 o'cloek. Mr. J. 
Brough, who was president of the 
Madison road, had a nephew by the 
name of Ferry, who was an engineer. 
He got his engine out on the track we 
used and would not move her. Mr, | 
Rose could not persuade him to, and | 
| then he made an appeal to Brough, 

f M gear ae 


onde Under Difficulties. 
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Pioneer Engineer Tells Some Interestinz Bios 3 
About Experiences in Early Days, Also Concerning 
Chauncey Rose and Terre Haute & Richmond Road. 


reman’s side and took the signal to 
start. When we got up to the gravel 


pit. he got off and said the fireman 
could show me the road. They had no 
time curd to run by. Mr. Peddle had 
the gravel engine take him back to 
Terre Haute. Mr. Rose wanted to 
Know why he did not make the trip. 
He replied, ‘Parker knows his busi- 
hess,’ and that it was not necessary 
for him to go. When we got into 
the cut east of Staunton, I stopped the 
train. The conductor wanted to know 
what the trouble was. I told him 1 
could not'see any rails to run on. He 
said they were there the day before, 
so I took the fire poker or pinch bar 
and located them through the cut and 
We got through safely. 

“It was but a few days later when 
we got to Reel's Mill and they got the 
rails laid across the bridge. From 
there we made good progress until 
we got to Greencastle. In the mean- 
time they were pushing ahead from 
Indianapolis. We met at about Fill- 
more and transferred our passengers 
for several days following. When the 
tracks were lined up, Mr. Peddle asked 
me to take one of the new passenger 
engines and run the passenger train. 


I took the Terre Haute, and as Sher- 


j burne was to have the Vigo, William 
| Baugh ran the first through train from 
| Indianapolis. Mr. B. Morris was my 
| conductor and B. Hobbs was Baugh's 
i at the time. and fre- 


E A. Parker, a former 


Terre 3 
1 


railroad man, who will be remembered 
by many of the older residents of the 
eity, has written an interesting letter 
to ¿ Terre Haute friend, in which he 


tells many reminiscences oí the period 
about the year 1851, connected closely 
with railroad life at that time. 

“I left Indianapolis December 24." 
writes Mr. Parker, “on a construction 
train, which ran to Pecksburg. Wil- 
liam Baugh was engineer, and was run- 
ning the ‘Hendricks, a pony engine 
made by Hinkley & Drure of Boston. 
From Pecksburg we took a stage for 
Brazil, leaving a short time later for 
Terre Haute. I took a, mixed train, 
consisting af a caboose for passengers, 
box cars. lumber and gravel cars. R. 
Morris was conductor. 

We got to the Brown hotel about 8: 30 
o'clock in “he evening. The regular 
supper was over. After I had regis- 
tered Mr. Brown, thinking that I was a 
tenderfoot, asked me what I would like 
for supper. Being a Yankee, I asked 
him what he had. He replied: ‘Wa- 
pash oysters and quail.’ 

“L told him that they would do if he 
had plenty of them. J had never heard 
of Wabush river oysters nor had never 

a quail, but I knew their reputa- 

The oysters proved to be pig's 

“nd ns it was the season of the 

year to slaughter hogs, he gave us a 

“uuntitul supply, and they were good. 

As there was no game law at thut time 
we had an abundance of quail. 

“The next morning I went down to 
the river. It was bankfull At the 
anding there was one large Missis- 
sippi side-wheel boat and two Ohio riv- 
r `stern-wheel boats, all loading with 
pork'and corn for New Orleans. After 
remaining in Terre Haute tor a few 
days J went down the river to York, 
Hl, and returned again in March. 

“My friends had written Chauncey 
Rose that I was an engineer and that I 
should be in Terre Haute within a few 
days. ‘These friends had wished to get 
him to get me to stop with the Terre 
Haute & Richmond railroad. One of 
his engineers had met with an accident 
and he was not able to run. Mr. Ped- 
dle, the master mechanic, was also un- 
able to attend to his work on account 
of illness. He had been running the 
rain for a few days, and had it already 
made up when Mr. Rose introduced 
ime to him, and told him who I was and 
hat he had made arrangements for me 
o take the engine, but he wished Mr. 
Peddie to make the trip with me, as I 
vas so young, and did not know the 
road. 


HET 


he $125,000, the original cost of the 
buildings, all but one cottage, was a 
drop in the bucket if they should have 
to be replaced. The moneys of the en- 
dowment have been invested and the 
home continued from the interesis, 
which are not sufficient now in view off 
the rapid increase in expenses. Two 
streets were paved by the Rose di- 
rectors, The city required that should 
be done, despite the fact that one 
street at St. Anthony’s hospital and 
St. Ann’s orphanage was paved by the 
city. Eight thousand 100 dollars was 
paid out by Rose for paving, yet hun- 
dreds of Vigo's poor unfortunate ones 
have been cared for here, without one 
cent’s cost. 

Some plan will be devised by the 
board and the officers, W. W. Parsons, 
president; John J. Heinl, vice presi- 
dent; S. C. McKeen, treasurer, and 
George Yarrington, secretary; B. V. 
Marshall, attorney, and Ernest Alden, 
superintendent, This charity, sup- 
ported by the endowment of Chauncey 
Rose, has turned out children who 
have grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, and have emulated their bene- 
factor by leaving their imprint on the 
sands of time. One young woman, # 
writer of note, moving in the highest 
society in New York, shows the train- 
ing and inspiration given her through 
the early training of Ernest Alden’s 
father and mother through her mes- 
sages which are given to the wornl 
each week, Four boys, all reared at 
the orphanage, children of a drunken | 
father, are now successful men, one | 
a physician, one a business man of | 
Terre Haute and two are attorneys-at- 
law in Chicago. Both, of whom werg 
officers in the late world war, 

At Chateau Thierry one of these 
boys, a lieutenant, was left the only 
officer not shot down in his company. 


| He rallied his men and led the forges 


to safety, getting a shot in his neck 
in so doing. He was decorated tor | 
bravery for this! His father witnessad 
what his sons were making of theml- 
selves and reformed from the inspira: 

tion thereby received. These are only 

a few of the many who have made 
good in spite of the handicap with which 
they started out, all of which dates 
back to the original gift of the kin@ly 
man whose far-sightedness also en- 
dowed an institution of learning in the 
Rose Polytechnic, where hundreds of 
young men receive a superior educa- 

tion each year. These young men are 
receiving a chance which wag with- 
held from their benefactor, who 
thought much of education during all 
the years. Terre Haute has, indeed, 

been richer, Vigo county has been 
richer, the state has been richer, yes, 
the whole world, wherever the influ- 
ence of the people, whose character has | 
been built through the kindness and 
beneficence of Chauncey Rose has 
reached, for his having lived and tar- 
ried awhile amongst us, , Ë S A 


influence upon the state since that 
He was foremost in securing 
railway transportation in the state. 
helped build the T. H. & I. railroad. 


Through the years he dispensed many } 


Private charities unknown to any ex-. 
cept the recipients and himself, 

Mr. Rose had streng sympathy for 
‘hose who have to struggle against 
adverse fortune and relieved the meri- 
torious poor in so many ways, “And 
departing” left bequests which have 
eft their imprint upon the lives of 
hundreds and hundreds, inadvertently 
benefiting thousands. Through the Rose 
Ladies’ Aid, planned to care for the 
aged woman who had been “some- 
body's mother,” the Providence hos- 
pital, the free dispensary of medicine, 
the Rose Orphans’ home and Rose 
Polytechnic, 

This resolute man did not wait un- 
til he approached the River Styx to 
outline his plan for distribution of his 
vealth after his death. His mind waa 
exercised for some years selecting, 
through observation and investigation, 
the far-reaching way of reaching and 
benefiting the greater number of peo- 
ple. Rose Ladies’ Aid was a work of 
christian benevolence, as was the free 
dispensary, which takes care of an 
average of 300 people a month, giving 
out free medicines to those who would 
perhaps otherwise suffer. Orders or 
recommendations from the various 
harities are honored at the dispensary, 
which has been in charge of Theodore 
Zimmerman for years. The aid soci- 
ety continues, although not so fiour- 
ishing as in days gone by. The Rose 
Orphans’ home has continued its effi- 
ciency for 35 years. 

This year sees the orphanage in 
straits for money to continue its op- 
eration, The increase in Hving has 
not confined itself to private homes; 
it has continued its wake even into 
orphanages, and clothing and living 
along with the upkeep of the build- 
ings, which are the original ones of 
1884, when the endowment was made 
for them. Not one penny has this 
splendid institution cost Vigo county, 
but rather saved it hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars during those 35 years, 
One hundred children between the 
years of 3 to 14 have been cared for 
constantly at one time, through the 
different changes, with a placement of 
children in homes ranging from 75 t) 
0 each year. Approximately of this 
umber 15 per cent come back from 
one cause or another, some children 
eturning as high as eight and ten dif- 
ferent times, One little girl of seven 
right now at the home has been in 
five different homes, and has been re- 
urned for misdemeanors, A remark- 
able death record is held at the Rose 
10me, as there has been but six deaths 
in the last 36 years, the last ore in 
903 at the home, 

The board of directors of the Ross 
ome feel that the buildings, ynder the 
excellent care given them, had doubled 
n value rather than decreased. That 


time. 
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Terre Haute Philanthropist Builded 
Well, Better Perhaps Than He 
Knew, In City’s Behalf. 


Anna Bowles Wiley. 


\nd departing leave behind us 
footprints on the sands of time 
“ootprints which perhaps another 
Passing o'er life's stormy main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing may take heart agaln. 
words which might have been 
iten of the life of Chauncey Rose, 
man with a vision, a man whose 
assing this way has left Terre Haute 
richer and increasing richer for his 
having tarried awhile. The Scottish 
inheritance of Mr. Rose was undoubt- 
edly his frugality and power to save 
as well as make money. Born of 
sturdy stock Chauncey Rose grew up 
with greater self-reliance and clearer 
Ideas of mutual helpfulness than most. 
To the development of these charac- 
and in fact all the sturdior 


He was born in Connec- 
kicut and received but a common 
school and limited education. In the 
Mal of 1817 after traveling the states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
rucky. Tennessee and Alabama look- 
Eng for a location in which to live and 
engage in business, he spent several 
days in Terre Haute which had been 
aid out the previous year. 

He went back to Kentucky for the 
winter and returned to this city in 
April of 1818, being more favorably 
‘mpressed by this. section. There 
were but two cabins here and the 
nearest boarding house was at Fort 
Harrison, where he boarded, as did the 
‘ounty officers at a house kept by a 
Mrs. Stewart. No direct roads were 
Maid out; in those days it was all 
woods and prairie. Mr. Rose was here 
Amid the great rejoicing when the 
first seam boat landed here in ’22. 
dfe removed to Parke county in 1819 
jo engage in milling. He sawed and 
furnished lumber for the court house 
rected in the public square and later 
returned to Terre Haute in 1825 to 
ive. He engaged in business here, 
being singularly successful, even then 
working his lands under the latest im- 
proved methods until acre after acre 
assed gradually from farm land to 


contributed. 


He came to Indiana, indeed, two 
‘ears after the adoption of the moss 
town constitution which still rules 

‘lana, and he bas left his marked 


was given to Septer Patrick in 
1831 “to learn the art and mystery 


rof housekeeping and domestic 
| service.” i 
Abraham Jackson agreed to 


“learn the apprentice to read and . 


write and cypher to the second 
rule of three.” The apprentice was 
Decatur Hanna, aged 15 years and 
9 months, in 1832. This same 
“Cate, Hanners” figured in an 
early tragedy of the ‘unloaded 
gun” variety when he accidently 
killed the village cobbler in his 
shop on Cherry street, west of 
Third. 

In 1833, William McMuran, who 
had a tannery on the south side 
of town, took as an apprentice 
Thomas Edwards, aged 14 years 
and 3 months, to learn the ‘‘art 
and mystery of tanning and curry- 


g. 

Organized charity had not yet 
begun, and however Chauncey 
Rose felt, it was still the duty 
of the community, whether town, 
township, county, or state, to 
take care of these unfortunates. 
More examples of this system will 
be given next week. 


1y 
i 


William Walker, 

John Durham, 

Overseers of the Poor. 

Robert Reynolds, 

James Baird, 

E. P. Stansbery.” 

The language and terms of 

these articles vary but little. 

Some in the description of the 

occupation of the master and the 

“art and mystery” of some trades 

and professions, and some in the 

settlement to be made upon the 

apprentice on his attaining his 
majority and freedom, 

The Value of Gifts. 


The gifts took many forms be- 
sides the suits of clothes. At 
times, in addition to the clothing 
when a set of tools were to be 
given, often a certain set sum of 
money was named. 

In case of the girls, at the ful- 
fillment of their bound time, re- 
ceived a feather bed and bedding, 
a cow, dishes and kitchen uten- 
sils, a Bible (often given to the! 
boy also), and in some instances 
a set of “forks and spoons of a 
good quality.” In later years, | 
around the forties, the value of 
the gift began to be appraised by 
certain neighbors, at times named 
in the article bounding the child, 
at other times named jointly by 
the parties interested themselves. 

In one instance the agreement 
was cancelled after three months 
by the master who had taken two 
brothers and set one of them 
free. In another instance the 
master assigned his right to an- 
other and no reference is made as 
to whether consent was obtained 
from the overseers or the appren- 
tice. 

In a few cases the mother ap- 
prenticed the child without the 
aid of the overseers, in others the 
father apprenticed his children. 
In one case it was the step-father 
who bound his deceased wife’s 
children, and in a few cases the 
youth himself made his own 
agreement for apprenticeship 
with his master. 

The earliest agreement of rec- 
ord is dated Nov. 2, 1828, which 
bound Asbury Neuman, “a poor 
boy of 9 years, 10 months and 23 
days,” to John Britton to be 
taught “the art and mystery of 
surveying.” 

Some Early Cases. 

The next was dated Feb. 2, 1830, 
binding Lorinda Garret, age 11, 
to William Probst. 

Joseph W. Teverbaugh was 
bound to John L. Browning at the 
age of 3 years, 4 months and 2 | 


| days, on May 28, 1831. 


Sally Prather. a 14-year-old girl, 


and Amy Cox, his wife, the said. 
Richard having abandoned کت‎ 
wife and children and wandering | 
| from place to place, they know | 
‘not where. i 
Therefore the said Jesse Hodson 
Cox, aged 10 years on the seven- 
' teenth day of July, last, is bound 
and put apprentice by said over- 
seers with the consent and appro- 
bation of the said Amy Cox, unto 
the said Robert Reynolds, farmer, 
and with him as an apprentice to 
dwell, continue and serve until the 
17th day of July, 1847, or until he 
shall attained to the full age of 
| 21 years, during all of which time 
the said apprentice his said mas- 
ter shall well and faithfully serve, ! 
his secrets keep, his lawful com- 
mands obey; hurt to his said mas- 
ter he shall not do nor willfully 
suffer it to be done by others, but 
of the same, to the utmost of his 
powers shall forthwith give notice 
to said master; the goods of his 
said master he shall not embezzle 
or waste, nor lend without his con- 
sent to any; at cards, dice or oth- | 
er unlawful games he shall not 
play. š 
Taverns and tipling houses he 
| shall not frequent, matrimony he 
shall not contract, from the serv- 
ice of his master he shall not at | 
any time depart or absent him- 
self without his said master’s! 
leave, but in all things as a good 
and faithful apprentice shall de- ! 
mean and behave himself towards 
his said master during the said 
term. 


His Rewards. 


“And the said master agrees 
on his part to teach the said ap- 
prentice the art or business of 
farming with all things thereunto 
belonging to the best of his abil- 
ity or cause the same to be done 
in the best way or manner he 
can, and shall or will also found 

land allow unto his said apprentice 


meat, drink, washing, lodging | 
and apparel, both linen and wool- | 
en and all other necessaries fit | 
and convenient for such an ap- j 
| prentice during the term afore- 
said, and shall also give him 12 
months schooling during or with- | 
{in such term and at the expira- 
tion of said term is to furnish 
said apprentice in addition to his 
common clothing, one superb suit 
of clothing worth $40 and a rea- 
sonably good horse, saddle and 
| bridle worth $60. 

“In witness whereof the said 
parties have hereunto set their 
' hands and seals on the day and 
| year first above written. 
| 2 and sealed in presence 
|o 


Rose Early Turned 
HR To Works of Philanthropy 


| at BEDE EAN 4E” log 
rollings, and other such festivi- 
ties when one guest sat apart 
that he or she was “as dumb as 
a bound boy at a frolic.” And 
such was the actual case of some 
of such bound children. No one 
cared for them and they were 
literally a wall flower at the 
feast. 
How Idea Worked. 


Taken over by the ‘‘overseer 
of the poor,” who was usually 
the township trustee or who was, 
by later legislation, given that 
title by reason of his election to 
that office, the unfortunate chil- 
dren were apprenticed or bound 
to some responsible citizen as 
servants or apprentices under 
terms but little short of slavery. 
The boys were apprenticed out 
until they reached the age of 21 
and the girls until they became 
18 years of age, and there is a 
‘sinister note in the phrase often 
employed—‘‘if he should so long 
live.” In many cases this phrase 
provided the only release from 
| the terms of the agreement made 


by the overseers and the *mas- 


ter,” as he was termed. 

One can fancy his condition in 
a family gathering or social ac- 
tivity as he sat there among all 
the gay chatter, the rough play 
and fellowship about him, intent 
only on getting done the maxi- 
mum work in the minimum time 
—with the frolickers but not one 
of them. Their lot was tradi- 
| tionally a hard one. 


Agreements on Record. 


More than a hundred of these 
agreements are of record in Vigo 
county, probably as many more 
were never recorded. As typical 
examples the following are given 
from the record: 

“This indenture made Septem- 
ber the 5th, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six by and between William Walk- 
er and John Durham, overseers of 
the poor for Honey Creek town- 

, ship, of the one part and Robert 
| Reynolds of the other part, all 
lof the county of Vigo and state of 
poire witnesseth that the said 
f overseers have bound unto Rob- 
lert Reynolds, aforesaid, Jesse 
Hodson Cox, son of Richard Cox 


the | 


Saw about | 


Chauncey 


A. R. Markle. 
BY THE TIME he was 50 years 
old, Chauncey Rose began to 
face the problem of disposing of 


his wealth. It had not come easy. 
He had worked hard for what he 
got, and in a few cases fought 
hard to keep it. 
He took many 
chances, and 
while occasion- 
ally he made a 
bad guess, even- 
tually he came 
out on top. While 
he worried 
about what he 
was going to do 
with his money, 
there were 
many in 
community who 
were worried 
over their very 
i existence, and 

the conditions 

he 
him had a great deal to do with 
‘his final disposition of a great 
| deal of his estate. 

In our earliest days there was 
! seldom much of a problem about 
' the care of orphans. There were 
always neighbors ready to take in 
one or more of those unfortunates 
who had lost their parents, One 
more mouth to feed, one more 
child to dress, was not such a bur- 
den but that care could be given 
them. And in many cases the 
child became the member of the 
family as much as if he had beer 
born there. 

In later days, however, there 
were many cases wherein the 
child became a problem that 
could not be answered by the 
kindly neighbors, and so grew up 
a system which was very closely 

| akin to slavery. 

| Under this system children 
were “bound out,” under con- 
| tract, whereby they paid for 
then keep with the labor of their 


A. R. Markle 


hands, Some were very fortunate 
as no distinction was made be- 
tween the bound child and the 
|| family’s own children, but in 
- iother cases conditions were so 


| cruel that their lives were that | 
of slaves. There was a saying 


| Successive reports show a con- 
‘tinuous gain. A report submitted 
‘by the secretary, Mr. Durham, in 
11886, shows a comparison of re- 
| ceipts for five years, which gives 
an idea of the Dispensary’s prog- 
ress. With this progress, the trus- 
tees came within sight of their 
final accomplishment, a building 
devoted to the founder’s purpose. 


The New Building. 


In 1891, a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a site for a build- 
ing. After considerable study, the 
committee selected, in 1892, a lot 
| at the northwest corner of Seventh | 
jand Cherry Streets, which they | 
|purchased from Frank Paddock | 
for $15,000. | 

The following year, the building | 
committee contracted with the ar- 
chitect for plans and specifica- 
tions, but the bids of the various 
contractors were in excess of the 
estimate and were rejected. In 
1894, contracts were let amounting 
|to over $47,000 for the erection of: 
Ithe building. 
During the construction, certain 
‘extras increased the cost by more 
than $12,000. The general contrac- ; 
tor was the Heidenreich Company 
of Chicago. This firm had built 
‘the Filbeck House, the Havens & 
Geddes store, remodelled what be- 
came known as the Foster Build- 
ing, and had built the arched gate- 
way at Highland Lwan. 

Although the contractor finished 
{his work in 1895, the fourth floor 
(was not finished ready for occu- | 
pation until a later period. The |, 
| fifth floor remained as an unfin- 
isihed attic without partition until 
made ready for the Jackson Club, 
a popular political organization of 
the day. 


Beginning of the Dispensary. 
As late as 1898, the dispensation 


of medicine was still done by 
druggists on orders from thé trus- 
tees. At that time the Dispensary 
opened with a pharmacist in 
charge, subject to rules and duties 
formulated by the committee. 

Among those who served during 
the long period covering the estab- 
lishment were the original board, 
Richard A. Morris, B. V. Marshall, 
5. F. Bridwell, J. W. Cruft, Joshua 
Jump, Ewald E. Reiman, Paul Bo- | 
gart, S. Crawford McKeen, J. G. | 
Heinl, Willis D. Miller, Frank 
Smallwood, Robert G. Gillum, 
Fred G. Heinl, John T. Royse and 
Leonard Marshall. 


A copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
believed to be the first printed 
Bible and the earliest extant book 
produced by movable type in 
Europe, is a treasure of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, Calif. 


| 


| EVER FE] 
90 Benefactions To Terre Haute | 
From Chauncey Rose Substantial 


So it was, at last, almost five! 
years from the date of the will and) 
more than four years after Mr. 
Rose’s death, that the Rose Dis- 
pensary came into possession of 
the bequest and the trustees were 
on their feet financially. 

The secretary and treasurer 
were bonded for $20,000 apiece, the 
| secretary was to receive a salary 
of $200 a year, and monthly meet- 
ings were established. Previously 
the trustees had met at only six-; 
month periods and even then it is! 
probable that very little work was 
performed. I 


Milestones of Progress. | 


The first loan of record was oni 
lot No. 70 in Rose’s Addition, to: 
Theodore A. Reiman, for three 
years at seven percent. This man; 
does not seem to be identified: 
with the Reiman family who were: 
here many years before and a! 
member of which Ewald E. Rei-| 
man, died last week, after long: 
and faithful service as a trustee! 
of the dispensary board. | 

The” location of Reiman’s place} 
of business was on the south side! 
of Wabash avenue, about half way! 
between Eighth and Ninth streets | 
and all the writer remembers of! 
the establishment were the long 


rows of slabs. of fat pork, which 
must have weighed several tons, 
piled high on raised platforms. In, 
addition, there were many barrels 
of salt and occasional bundles of} 
hides, all of which furnished an! 
aroma that is one of his boyhood 
memories. 

The treasurer’s report of July, 
1882, showed total receipts of $5,- 
191.30 and loans and erders 
amounted to $4,369.67, leaving a 
balance on hand of $821.71. 

The first sale of real estate was 
made October 3, 1882. The Ladies 
Aid Society was given fifty dollars 
monthly for medicine, which 
marked the official beginning of|| 
ithe dispensation of medical aid. 
The first foreclosure seems to have 
been on a loan on some property 
jin Knox county, as this was the 
I first record of attorney’s fees in 


{such a case. 
l 


In 1883, the executors attended 
the inaugural ceremonies of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute for which Mr. 
Rose had provided during his life- 
time. 


Income and Outgo. 


In June, 1883, the secretary re- 
ported receipts from rents in the | 
amount of $726.50 and from inter- 
ests, $3,826.33, with a balance on 
'hand of $2,999.53. The next year’s 
reports showed income from rents 
$841.50 and from interest, $4,051.73, | 
expenses were $1,090.05, and re- | 


perted that net receipts totale 
$3.803.18. ‘ | 


By A. R. Markle. 

While the Polytechnic Institute 
was the first of various institutions 
created by Chauncey Rose, he pro- 
|vided in his will, made in February 


‘of 1877, for the establishment of a 
free medical dispensary within one 
year after his death. He instructed 
his executors to see that an organ- 
ization was set up to which they 
were to deliver $75,000. Of this 
sum, $15,000 was to be used for 
the purchase of a suitable lot and 
the erection of a building suitable 
for its work. In addition to this, 
$2,000 was to be used for the pur- 
chase of medical supplies. The re- 
maining $48.000 was to lie as a 
permanent fund from which only 
the income could be used, but such 
portion of the income that was not! 
used, might be added to the prin- 
ciple at the discretion of the board. ! 


First Organization. 


Chauncey Rose died August 13, 
1877. The will was proved and on 
{July 10, 1878, the Rose Dispensary 
organization was completed with 
the trustees as follows: Firmin 
Nippert, William K. Edwards, Jo- 
sephine Collett, Samuel McKeen, 
Eli B. Hamilton, Milton S. Dur- 
ham and Uriah Jeffers, as named 
in the will. l 

Of these men, Messrs. Nippert, 
Collett and Edwards were execu- 
tors of Rose’s estate, hence there 
was no difficulty in appropriating 
the money intended for the new or- 
ganization’s use. At noon, three 
hours after the incorporation, the 
trustees organized with the adop- 
tion of by-laws and election of of- 
ficers. Mr. Edwards was elected 
president, Mr. Jeffers, vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Durham secretary, 
and Mr. McKeen treasurer. 

Edwards’ service as executor 
and trustee was very short. He! 
took office on July 10 and died 
September 26. Richard A. Morris 
was elected to succeed him, the 
only action of the board up to that 
time. The next meeting of the 
board seems to have been in June, 
1879, when new officers were 
elected. c 

In June of 1880, the treasurers 
report showed a receipt of fifty dol- 
lars. The executors were unable 
to make immediate payment of the 
bequest and on July 18, 1880, they 
reported “no funds.” 


Starting In Business. 


In October, 1881, the executors 
‘offered the dispensary board real 
lestate in the amount of $14.000 
which was accepted. In December 
the organization finally came to 
life when they accepted from the 
executors certain notes and mort- 
gages valued at $59,505.40. 

The secretary reported a week 
later, January 3, 1882, the receipt 
from the executors of these notes) 
and mortgages, to which was add- 
ed the previous $14,000 in real es- 
tate and additional cash of $1,444.- 
60, which completed the amount 
lof the bequest. an 
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ated the Prairie House on the site 
of the present Terre Haute House, 
From one of these sales he re- 
ceived in May, 1852, $10,415 for a 
part of the land of the railroad. 
While it was payable in stock, it 
was indeed a nice return on the 
original investment. Another mil- 
lion dollars or so came from the 
sale of lots in his various subdivi-, 
sions that grew out of this origi- 
nal purchase. A shrewd investor 
in the later days, there was a cer-| 
tain element of luck in many in-| 
stances. He might have foreseen ' 
the coming of the National road, 
but it is unlikely that he knew! 
that the canal would run through 
his cornfield for nearly a half mile, 
nor have thought of the day when 
his own promoted railroad and the 
beginnings of the C.&E.I. would 
create new wealth for him or that 
single town lots would bring more 
than the broad acres cost him. 
There were other interests, too, | 
that helped him. As a stockhold- 
er in the State Bank on Ohio, 
street, he could, in common with 
the others, borrow what he needed | 
and in the days when the bank | 
had only to issue its own notes to| 
provide funds for investment, there | 
was always a source of ready! 
money for him. 

Rose had a finger In many pies, 
too. He and hi# brothers and his 


sister's husband. Israel Williams, 
were interested in mercantile pur- 
suits and even in the prosperous 
flat boat and packing establish- 
ments he had money that made 
money over and again. The father 
of Paul Dresser ran a woolen mill | 
at Sullivan that was in the name, 
of Merrick A. Jewett, the long; 
time Congregational minister here, 
but the records show that it was 
Rose money that bought the land. 
erected the mill and operated it 
almost to its last days. The first 
attempt to complete a railroad 
from here to St. Louis by way of 
‘Marshall and Springfield, Ill., saw! 
him associated with Ninian Ed- 
wards and Abraham Lincoln as 
well as some of the Terre Haute 
people, including John P. Usher 
who built the house on Ohio street 
occupied so long by Herman Hul- 
man. In other matters he fur- 
nished the money to the contrac- 
tors who built the canal and the 
railroads and he was an active. 
worker in other lines. 

More often he was not men- 
tioned as part of the organization. 
He had several hard battles in the 
courts to protect his property and 
interests but usually won and his 
few thousands grew like the pro- 
verbial snowball. Unlike many 
others who made money and could 
not take it with them, he was a 
generous giver during his lifetime 
and as he was the last of his race, 
Terre Haute received a rich heri- 
tage from him. 
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pr Rose Ladies’ Aid. i 

` “The twenty-second annual re 

| port of the Rose Ladies' Aid society 
besides showing a balance of $916.36 
in the treasury contains some in- 
teresting reminiscences. Under the 
heading ‘Chauncey Rose’ the report : 
says: 

Ft is with peculiar pleasure that 
| we place opposite the title page of 
| this report the portrait of Chauncey 
Rose, Our citizens have abundant 
[reason for honoring in every way 
the memory of Mr. Rose. Few cities 
can lay claim to such a patron, He 
‘Was a pioneer of pioneers in our 
town. In giving an account of his 
first visit he says: 

“‘In the fall of 1817 I spent sev- 
eral days in Terre Haute. It had! 
been laid out the previous year. The | 
following winter I “spent in Ken- | 
tucky. Favorably impressed with | 
this location and the people of Terre | 
Haute I returned and became a 
résident in April, 1818 At that time 
there were only two houses (log 
cabins) in the place. The nearest 
-boarding place was Fort Harrison. 


1 DO nd 


where 


the society, which had been organ- 
ized at the beginning of the civil 
war to give aid to the families of 


l 


close of the war-there was talk of 
disbanding, he urged the members 
to continue. Later he urged that 
the organization become incorpor- 
ated and when that was done he 
gave it a gift of $90,000 as an en- 


Soldiers, in 1862 and when, at the 


| 


also the Indian burying ground, wag 


dowment." 
` 


History Of Chauncey Rose Closely 
Associated With Terre Haute 


The First Owners. 


On the third of June, 1816, Ma- 
| jor Markle had entered for himself 
(the half section on which he built 
his mill of Otter Creek. On that 
same day he was refused the right 
to lay his land warrant number 
one on the site of Fort Harrison, 
on which he had announced his 
intention of building a town. Out 
of. this attempt to take over the 
'land- of the Fort grew in time, a 
long drawn out dispute with Major 
John T. Chunn, who was in charge 
of the post, a controversy that 
finally resulted in Chunn challeng- | 
ing Markle to fight a duel and on 
‘Markle refusing, Captain Cass also 
delivered a challenge in his own 
‘name. The matter resulted in va- 
rious cases in the Court and the 
dismissal of the charges as al 
parties were Masons and called it 
loff. 


Other Entries. 


On the same day that Markle 
chose his own lands, he entered 
over 2,000 acres for men who had 
been in his command but on July 
12 he entered for his partner. 
Colonel Caleb Hopkins, assignee 
of Henry Follett, the 320 acres 
lying between the present Seventh 
and Thirteenth streets, from Pop- 
jar to Locust. For this Rose paid 
a total of $3,300. In the follow- 
ing 20 years, the National road, 
the Wabash and Erie Canal and 
the Terre Haute & Richmond Rail- 
road were built through these 
lands and he had built and oper- 
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By A. R. Markle. i 


When Chauncey Rose first saw 
Ferre Haute, he was not a rich 
man, neither was he poor in those 
early days. He saw a small vil- 
lage of less than 200 people, a 
dozen or two houses and two or 
three small stores. Many years 
Mater he said that the town had 
ino place where he could eat or 
sleep and so he went to stay at 
the Fort. As a matter of fact the 
old Eagle and Lion Tavern at the 
southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash streets had been open for | 
business for a year, for on thel 
Fourth of July, 1817, a grand cele-| 
bration was held there, although 
neither doors or windows were yet 
in place. But two months later 
when Lucius H. Scott first saw 
the town, he stayed at the Inn 
which was then complete and he 
told later of its furnishings and 
the meals served there at the time. 

So he went on to found a town 
on Raccoon Creek in what is now 
Parke county and while he called 
it Roseville, it now is known by 
the name Coxville. Here he built 
his milis and here he stayed for 
nearly five years before surren- 
dering to the more attractive town 
of Terre Haute. Little is known 
of his early activities here until he 
appeared at the sheriff's sale in 
1833 of the property of Abraham 
Markle, on which Frederick Rapp 
‘had foreclosed the mortgage. 
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| forest, prairie, bluff and river. The 
river makes a sweeping serpentine 
curve here and can be seen, ‘tis said, 
for a distance of two miles. The 
scene at sunset is one of surpassing 
loveliness. the place a rural para- 
dise. (The Indian orchard, called 


the present site of the plant of the 
American Can Company.) 

“'Twas from such scenes as this 
and such congenial companionship 
as | have described that I was ut 
length forced to tear myself away 
and embark on the steamer Indian 
for my next stopping "place, Vin- 
cennes.” 

At Vincennes the Virginia visitor 
attended a Whig rally and heard 
Richard W. Thompson speak. our 
own Col. Dick Thompson, the silver 
voiced orater, who later was to be- 
come Secretary of the Navy in the 
cabinet of President Hayes. He said 
of him: “A most striking man is 
Richard IY Thompson, whom I had 

so heard spoken of at Terre Haute, 
very erect, with fine black hair and 
eyes. His face is not regularly 
handsome — his features are too 
prominent for that—but in person 
lhe is a man of mark and his voice, 
‘while not equaling that of Mr. Prof- 
fitt in sweetness, is of great volume; 
his manner strong, clear and em- 
phatic, even vehement. ‘He has few, 
if any, superiors as a speaker in the 
west, said Mr. Caddington, and I 
was fain to agree with him. 


Romance Ends the Story. 


“A Tour Through Indiana” is in- 
teresting in every line to those who 
care to familiarize themselves with 
the early history of the Hoosier 
state, but the book ends with a sad 
note by the editor. Parsons became 
infatuated early in his trip with a 
strange young woman who was re- 
turning from an eastern seminary to 
her home in New Albany. The in- 
fatuation was mutual and when they 
later met at her home in New Al- 
sbany they became engaged and he 
started for his home in Virginia, ex- 
pecting to return to Indiana for his 
| bride. He left the boat at Cincinnati 
Land went to Oxford. Ohio, to visit 

with some relatives from Maryland. 

While there he suddenly sickened 
and died. His diary brought to Nght 
a short time before Its publication 
in 1920, is all that remains of his 
papers. 
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In a few cases the mother ap- 
prenticed the child without the 
| aid of the overseers, in others the 
‘father apprenticed his children. 
In one case it was the step-father 
| who bound his deceased wife’s 
children, and in a few cases the 
youth himself made his 
agreement for apprenticeship 
with his master. 

The earliest agreement of rec- 


ord is dated Nov. 2, 1828, which. 
bound Asbury Neuman, “a poor | 


| boy of 9 years, 10 months and 23 
days,” to John Britton to be 
taught “the art and mystery of 
surveying.” 

Some Early Cases. 


The next was dated Feb. 2, 1830, 
binding Lorinda Garret, age il, 
to William Probst. 

Joseph W. Teverbaugh was 
bound to John L. Browning at the 
age of 3 years, 4 months and 2 
days, on May 28, 1831. 

Sally Prather, a 14-year-old girl, 
was given to Septer Patrick in 
1831 ‘‘to learn the art and mystery 
of housekeeping and domestic 
service.” 

Abraham Jackson agreed to 


“learn the apprentice to read and | 


write and cypher to the second 
rule of three.” The apprentice was 
Decatur Hanna, aged 15 years and 
9 months, in 1832. This same 
“Cate Hanners” figured in an 
early tragedy of the ‘‘unloaded 
gun” variety when he accidently 
killed the village cobbler in his 
shop on Cherry street, west of 
Third. J 
In 1833, William McMuran, who 
had a tannery on the south side 
of town, took as an apprentice 
Thomas Edwards, aged 14 year 
and 3 months, to learn the “aí 
and mystery of tanning and curr; 
ing.” I 
Organized charity had not y 
begun, and however Chaunc 
Rose felt, it was still the dt 
of the community, whether tov 
township, county, or state, | 
take care of these unfortunat: 
More examples of this system vw 
be given next week. i 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


any time depart or absent him- 
self without his said master’s 
leave, but in all things as a good 
and faithful apprentice shall de- 
mean and behave himself towards 
his said master during the said 
term. 
His Rewards. 


“And the said master agrees 
on his part to teach the said ap- 
prentice the art or business of 
farming with all things thereunto 
belonging to the best of his abil- 
ily or cause the same to be done 
in the best way or manner he 
can, and shall or will also found 
and allow unto his said apprentice 


meat, drink, washing, lodging 
and apparel, both linen and wool- 
en and all other necessaries fit 
and convenient for such an ap- 
prentice during the term afore- 
said, and shall also give him 12 
months schooling during or with- 
in such term and at the expira- 
tion of said term is to furnish 
said apprentice in addition to his 
common clothing, one superb suit 
of clothing worth $40 and a rea- 
sonably good horse, saddle and 
bridle worth $60. 

“In witness whereof the said 
parties have hereunto set their 
hands and seals on the day and 
year first above written. 

“Signed and sealed in presence 
of 


William Walker, 
John Durham, 
Overseers of the Poor. 
Robert Reynolds, 
James Baird, 
E. P.\Stansbery.” 
The language and terms of 
these articles vary but little. 
Some in the description of the 
occupation of the master and the 
“art and mystery” of some trades 
and professions, and some in the 
settlement to be made upon the 
apprentice on his attaining his 
| Majority and freedom. 
The Value of Gifts. 


The gifts took many forms be- 
sides the suits of clothes. At 
times, in addition to the clothing 
when a set of tools were to be 
given, often a certain set sum of 
money was named. 

In case of the girls, at the ful- 
fillment of their bound time, re- 
ceived a feather bed and bedding, 
l'a cow, dishes and kitchen uten- 
j sils, a Bible (often given to the 
; boy aiso), and in some instances 
la set of “forks and spoons of a 
good quality.” In later years, 
around the forties, the value of 
| the gift began to be appraised by 
certain neighbors, at times named 
‘in the article bounding the child, 
lat other times named jointly by 
| the parties interested themselves. 
` In one instance the agreement 
was cancelled after three months 
by the master who. had taken two 
brothers and set one of them 
free. In another instance the 
master assigned his right to an- 
| other and no reference is made as 
| to whether consent was obtained 
from the overseers or the appren- 
tice. : 
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Chauncey Rose Early Turned 


To Works of Philanthropy 


dren were apprenticed or bound 


to ‘some responsible citizen as! 


servants or apprentices under 
terms but little short of slavery. 
The boys were apprenticed out 
until they reached the age of 21 
and the girls until they became 
18 years of age, and there is a 
sinister note in the phrase often 
employed—‘‘if he should so long 
live.” In many cases this phrase 
provided the only release from 
the terms of the agreement made 
by the overseers and the “mas- 
ter,” as he was termed. 

One can fancy his condition in 
a family gathering or social ac- 
tivity as he sat there among all 
the gay chatter, the rough play 
and fellowship about him, intent 


only on getting done the maxi-, 


mum work in the minimum time 
—with the frolickers but not one 
of them. Their lot was tradi- 
tionally a hard one. 


Agreements on Record. 
More than a hundred of these 
agreements are of record in Vigo 
county, probably as many more 
gen never recorded. As typical 


examples the following are given | 


“from the record: 


“This indenture made Septem- | 


ber the 5th, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six by and between William Walk- 
er and John Durham, overseers of 
| the poor for Honey Creek town- 
ship, of the one part and Robert 
Reynolds of the other part, all 
of the county of Vigo and state of 
Indiana, witnesseth that the said 
overseers have bound unto Rcb- 
ert Reynolds, aforesaid, Jesse 
Hodson Cox, son of Richard Cox 


and Amy Cox, his wife, the said; 
Richard having abandoned his! 


wife and children and wandering 
from place to place, they know 
not where. 
Therefore the said Jesse Hodson 
| Cox, aged 10 years on the seven- 
teenth day of July, last, is bound 
and put apprentice by said over- 
seers with the consent and appro- 
bation of the said Amy Cox, unto 
the said Robert Reynolds, farmer, 
| and with him as an apprentice to 
| dwell, continue and serve until the 
17th day of July, 1847, or until he 
shall attained to the full age of 
21 years, during all of which time 
the said apprentice his said mas- 
ter shall well and faithfully serve, 
his secrets keep, his lawful com- 
. mands obey; hurt to his said mas- 
ter he shall not do nor willfully 


suffer it to be done by others, but ! 


of the same, to the utmost of his 
powers shail forthwith give notice 
to said master; the goods of his 
said master he shall not embezzle 
or waste, nor lend without his con- 
„sent to any; at cards, dice or oth- 
er unlawful games he shail not 
play. | 

Taverns and tipling houses he 
shall not frequent, matrimony he 
shall not contract, from the serv- 
ice of his master he shall not at 


1 HALO ç S 
A. R. Markle, 

BY THE TIME he was 50 years 
old, Chauncey Rose began to 
face the problem of disposing of 


his wealth. It had not come easy. 
He had worked hard for what he 
got, and in a few cases fought 
hard to keep it. 
He took many 
chances, and 
while occasion- 
ally he made a 
bad guess, even- 
tually he came 
out on top. While 
he worried 
about what he 
was going to do 
with his money, 
there were 
many in the 
community who 
were worried 
: over their very 
f existence, and 

the conditions 

A. R. Markle he saw about 

him had a great deal to do with 
his final disposition of a great 
deal of his estate. 

In our earliest days there was 
seldom much of a problem about 
the care of orphans. There were 
always neighbors ready to take in 
one or more of those unfortunates 
who had lost their parents. One 


| more mouth to feed, one more 


child to dress, was not such a bur- 
den but that care could bé given 
them. And in many cases the 
child became the member of the 
family as much as if he had been 
born there. 

In later days, however, there 
were many cases wherein the 
child became a problem that 
[could not be answered by the 
‘kindly neighbors, and so grew up 
a system which was very closely 
akin to slavery. 

Under this system children 
were “bound out,” under con- 
tract, whereby they paid for 
their keep with the labor of their 
hands. Some were very fortunate 
as no distinction was made be- 
tween the bound child and the 
family's own children, but in 
other cases conditions were so 
cruel that their lives were that 
of slaves. There was a saying 
at the parties, husking bees, log 
rollings, and other such festivi- 
ties when one guest sat apart 
that he or she was ‘‘as dumb as 
a bound boy at a frolic.” And 
such was the actual case of some 
of such bound children. No one 
cared for them and they were 

Iy `a waällwflower ~ at the 
feast. 


How Idea Worked. 


Taken over by the ‘‘overseer ' 


of the poor,” who was usually 
the township trustee or who was, 
by “later legislation, given that 
title by reason of his election to 
that office, the unfortunate chil- 


“literal 
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| Successive reports show a con- 


| tinuous gain. A report submitted 
by the secretary, Mr. Durham, in 
| 1886, shows a comparison of re- 
ceipts for five years, which gives 
an idea of the Dispensary’s prog- 
ress. With this progress, the trus- 
‘tees came within sight of their 
final accomplishment, a building 
devoted to the founder’s purpose. 


The New Building. 


In 1891, a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a site for a build- 
ing. After considerable study, the 
committee selected, in 1892, a lot 
{at the northwest corner of Seventh 
and Cherry Streets, which they 
purchased from Frank Paddock 
for $15,000. 

The following year, the building 
committee contracted with the ar”; 
chitect for plans and specifica- | 
tions, but the bids of the various 
contractors were in excess of the 
estimate and were rejected. In 
1894, contracts were let amounting : 
to over $47,060 for the erection of 
the building. 

During the construction, certain 
extras increased the cost by more 
than $12,600. The general contrac- 
tor was the Heidenreich Company 
of Chicago. This firm had built 
the Filbeck House, the Havens & 
Geddes store, remodelled what be- 
came known as the Foster Build- 
ing, and had built the arched gate- 
way at Highland Lwan. 

Although the contractor finished 
his work in 1895, the fourth floor 
was not finished ready for occu- 
pation until a later period. The |: 
fifth floor remained as an unfin- 
isihed attic without partition until 
made ready for the Jackson Club, 
a popular political organization of 
the day. 

Beginning of the Dispensary. 

As late,as 1898, the dispensation 
of medicine was still done by 
druggists on orders from thé trus- 
tees. At that time the Dispensary 
opened with a pharmacist in 
charge, subject to rules and duties 
formulated by the committee. | 

Among those who served during 
the long period covering the estab- 
lishment were the original board, 
Richard A. Morris, B. V. Marshall, 
S. F. Bridwell, J. W. Cruft, Joshua | 
Jump, Ewald E. Reiman, Paul Bo- 
gart, S. Crawford McKeen, J. G. 
Heinl, Willis D. Miller, Frank 
Smallwood, Robert G. Gillum, 
Fred G. Heinl, John T. Royse and 
Leonard Marshall. 


A copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
believed to be the first printed 
Bible and the earliest extant book. 
produced by movable type in 
Europe, is a treasure of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, Calif. 
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190 0 To Terre Haute 
From Chauncey Rose Substantial 


| 
l 
| So it was, at last, almost five: 
years from the date of the will and! 
more than four years after Mr. 
Rose’s death, that the Rose Dis- 
pensary came into possession of 
the bequest and the trustees were 
on their feet financially. 

The secretary and treasurer 
were bonded for $20,000 apiece, the 
| secretary was to receive a salary 
of $200 a year, and monthly meet- 
ings were established. Previously 
the trustees had met at only six-; 
month periods and even then it is 
probable that very little work was, 
performed. f 


Milestones of Progress. | 


The first loan of record was on! 
lot No. 70 in Rose’s Addition, to 
Theodore A. Reiman, for three 
years at seven percent. This man, 
does not seem to be identified: 
with the Reiman family who were: 
here many years before and a 
member of which Ewald E. Rei-! 
man, died last week, after long. 
and faithful service as a trustee; 
of the dispensary board. 

The location of Reiman’s place! 
of business was on the south side! 
of Wabash avenue, about half way: 
between Eighth and Ninth streets! 
and all the writer remembers of: 
the establishment were the long 


rows of slabs. of fat pork, which 
must have weighed several tons, || 
piled high on raised platforms. In 
addition, there were many barrels 
of salt and occasional bundles of} 
hides, all of which furnished an! 
aroma that is one of his boyhood| 
memories. 

The treasurer’s report of July, 
1882, showed total receipts of $5,- 
191.30 and loans and @rders 
amounted to $4,369.67, leaving a 
balance on hand of $821.71. 

The first sale of real estate was 
made October 3, 1882. The Ladies 
Aid Society was given fifty dollars 
monthly for medicine, which 
marked the official beginning of 
the dispensation of medical aid. 
The first foreclosure seems to have 
been on a loan on some property 
in Knox county, as this was the 
first record of attorney’s fees in 


In 1883, the executors attended 
the inaugural ceremonies of Rose), 
Polytechnic Institute for which Mr.) 
uae had provided during his life- 
ime. 


Income and Outgo. 


In June, 1883, the secretary re- 
ported receipts from rents in the | 
amount of $726.50 and from inter- | 
ests, $3,826.33, with a balance on 


reports showed income from rents | 
$841.50 and from interest, $4,051.73, | 
expenses were $1,090.05, and re- | 
ported that net receipts totaled , 
$3 803.18. ٦ | 


‘such a case. 


‘hand of $2,999.53. The next year’s 
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By A. R. Markle. 

While the Polytechnic Institute 
was the first of various institutions 
created by Chauncey Rose, he pro- 
vided in his will, made in February 
of 1877, for the establishment of a 
free medical dispensary within one 
year after his death. He instructed 
his executors to see that an organ- 
ization was set up to which they 
were to deliver $75,000. Of this 
sum, $15,000 was to be used for 
the purchase of a suitable lot and 
the erection of a building suitable 
for its work. In addition to this, 
$2,000 was to be used for the pur- 
chase of medical supplies. The re- 
maining $48,000 was to lie as a 
permanent fund from which only 
the income could be used, but such, 
portion of the income that was not) 
used, might be added to the prin-| 
ciple at the discretion of the board, | 


First Organization. 

Chauncey Rose died August 13, 
1877. The will was proved and on 
July 10, 1878, the Rose Dispensary 
organization was completed with 
the trustees as follows: Firmin 
Nippert, William K. Edwards, J9- 
sephine Collett, Samuel McKeen, 
Eli B. Hamilton, Milton S. Dur- 
ham and Uriah Jeffers, as named 
in the will. 4 

Of these men, Messrs. Nippert, 
Collett and Edwards were execu- 
tors of Rose’s estate, hence there 
was no difficulty in appropriating 
the money intended for the new or- 
ganization’s use. At noon, three 
hours after the incorporation, the 
trustees organized with the adop- 
tion of by-laws and election of of- 
ficers. Mr. Edwards was elected 
| president, Mr. Jeffers, vice presi- 
ident, and Mr. Durham secretary, 
land Mr. McKeen treasurer. 


Edwards’ service as executor 
and trustee was very short. He! 
took office on July 10 and died 
September 26. Richard A. Morris 
was elected to succeed him, the 
only action of the board up to that 
time. The next meeting of the 
board seems to have been in June, 
1879, when new officers were 
elected. ; 

In June of 1880, the treasurers 


report showed a receipt of fifty dol- | 


lars. The executors were unable 
to make immediate payment of the 
bequest and on July 18, 1880, they 
reported “no funds.” 


Starting In Business. 


In October, 1881, the executors 
| offered the dispensary board real 
estate in the amount of $14.000 
which was accepted. In December 
the organization finally came to 
life when they accepted from the 
executors certain notes and mort- 
gages valued at $59,505.40. 

The secretary reported a week 
later, January 3, 1882, the receipt 
from the executors of these notes | 
and mortgages, to which was add-, 
ed the previous $14,000 in real es- 
tate and additional cash of $1,444.- 
|60, which completed the amount 
of the bequest. aa 
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ated the Prairie House on the site 
of the present Terre Haute House. 
From one of these sales he re- 
ceived in May, 1852, $10,415 for a 
part of the land of the railroad. 
While it was payable in stock, it 
was indeed a nice return on the 
original investment. Another mil- 
lion dollars or so came from the 
sale of lots in his various subdivi-: 
sions that grew out of this origi-: 
nal purchase. A shrewd investor 
in the later days, there was a cer- | 
tain element of luck in many in-! 
stances. He might have foreseen; 
the coming of the National road, ! 
but it is unlikely that he knew! 
that the canal would run through 
his cornfield for nearly a half mile, 
nor have thought of the day when 
his own promoted railroad and the 
beginnings of the C.&E.I. would 
create new wealth for him or that 
single town lots would bring more 
than the broad acres cost him. 
There were other interests, too, 
that helped him. As a stockhold- 
er in the State Bank on Ohio, 
street, he could, in common with 
the others, borrow what he needed 
and in the days when the bank 
had only to issue its own notes to 
provide funds for investment, there 
was always a source of ready 
money for him. 

Rose had a finger in many pies,; 
too. He and hié brothers and his! 


sister’s husband. Israel Williams, 
were interested in mercantile pur- 
suits and even in the prosperous 
flat boat and packing establish- 
ments he had money that made 
money over and again. The father 
of Paul Dresser ran a woolen mill, 


Er ` Rose Ladies’ Aid. À 
LA “The twenty-second annual re 

| Port of the Rose Ladies’ Aid society 
| besides showing a balance of $916.36 


in the treasury contains some in- 


teresting reminiscences. Under the 
heading ‘Chauncey Rose’ the report | 
says: | 
“It is with peculiar pleasure that | 
we place opposite the title page of | 
| this report the portrait of Chauncey | 
Rose. Our citizens have abundant I 
reason for honoring in every way 
the memory of Mr. Rose. Few cities 
can lay claim to such a patron, He 
"Was a pioneer of pioneers in our 
town. In giving an account of his 
first visit he says: 
“‘In the fall of 1817 I spent sev- 7 
eral days in Terre Haute. It had 
been laid out the previous year. The | 
following winter I ‘spent in Ken- | 
tucky. 


Favorably impressed with 


this location and the people of Terre 
Haute I returned and became a 
resident in April, 1818. At that time 
(log 
The nearest 
arrison. 
Be 


there were only two houses 
cabins) in the place. 


| the society, ch had been organ- 
‘ized at the beginning of the civil 
| war to give aid to the families of 
soldiers, in 1862 and when, at the | 
close of the war-there was talk ot | 
disbanding, he urged the members 
[to continue. Later he urged that 
the organization become incorpor- 
ated and when that was done he 
gave it a gift of $90,000 as an en- 
dowment.” 
` 


History Of Chauncey Rose Closely 
Associated With Terre Haute 


| s The First Owners. 
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also the Indian burying ground, was | 


|| On the third of June, 1816, Ma- at Sullivan that was in the name | 


| jor Markle had entered for himself of Merrick A. Jewett, the long: 
\the half section on which he built time Congregational minister here, 
his mill of Otter Creek. On that, but the records show that it “was 
same day he was refused the right Rose money that bought the land, 
to lay his land warrant number erected the mill and operated it 
one on the site of Fort Harrison, almost to its last days. The first 
on which he had announced his attempt to complete a railroad 
intention of building a town. Out from here to St. Louis by way of 
of. this attempt to take over the Marshall and Springfield, Ill, saw | 
lland- of the Fort grew in time, 4 him associated with Ninian Ed-, 
long drawn out dispute with Major | wards and Abraham Lincoln as 
John T. Chunn, who was in charge | well as some of the Terre Haute 
of the post, a controversy that people, including John P. Usher 
| finally resulted in Chunn challeng- who built the house on Ohio street 
ing Markle to fight a duel and on] occupied so long by Herman Hul- 
‘Markle refusing, Captain Cass also man. In other matters he fur- 
delivered a challenge in his own nished the money to the contrac- 
|name. The matter resulted in va- tors who built the canal and the 
{rious cases in the Court and the railroads and he was an active. 
|dismissal of the charges as all worker in other lines. 
iparties were Masons and called it More often he was not men- 
| off. ` tioned as part of the organization. 
| Other Entries. He had several hard battles in the 
On the same day that Markle | courts to protect his property and 
chose his own lands, he entered|interests but usually won and his 
over 2,000 acres for men who had|few thousands grew like the pro- 
been in his command but on July|verbial snowball. Unlike many 
12 he entered for his partner: j others who made money and could 
Colonel Caleb Hopkins, assignee not take it with them, he was a 
of Henry Follett, the 320 acres| generous giver during his litetime 
lying between the present Seventh | and as he was the last of his race, 
and Thirteenth streets, from Pop-| Terre Haute received a rich heri- 
lar to Locust. For this Rose paid|tage from him. 
a total of $3,300. In the follow- بر‎ R 
ing 20 years, the National road, ~~ 
the Wabash and Erie Canal and 
the Terre Haute & Richmond Rail- 
road were built through these 
lands and he had built and oper- 
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By A. R. Markle. 


When Chauncey Rose first saw 
Terre Haute, he was not a rich 
man, neither was he poor in those 
early days. He saw a small vil- 
lage of less than 200 people, a 
dozen or two houses and two or 
three small stores. Many years 
later he sald that the town had 
Ino place where he could eat or 
lsleep and so he. went to stay at 
the Fort. As a matter of fact the 
oid Eagle and Lion Tavern at the 
southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash streets had been open for 
business for a year, for on thei 
Fourth of July, 1817, a grand cele-| 
bration was held there, although 
[neither doors or windows were yet 
lin place. But two months later 
when Lucius H. Scott first saw 
the town, he stayed at the Inn 
which was then complete and he 
told later of its furnishings and 
ithe meals served there at the time. 

So he went on to found a town 
on Raccoon Creek in what is now 
Parke county and while he called 
it Roseville, it now is known by 
the name Coxville. Here he built 
his mills and here he stayed for 
nearly five years before surren- 
dering to the more attractive town 
of Terre Haute. Little is known 
of his early activities here until he 
appeared at the sheriff’s sale in 
1833 of the property of Abraham, 
Markle, on which Frederick Rapp 
‘had foreclosed the mortgage. 
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forest, prairie, ‘bluff and river. The N 


river makes a sweeping serpentine 
curve here and can be seen, ’tis said, 
for a distance of two miles. The 
scene at sunset is one of surpassing 
loveliness, the place a rural para- 
dise. (The Indian orchard, called 


the present site of the plant of the 
American Can Company.) 

“Twas from such scenes as this 
and such congenial companionship 
as I have described that I was at 
length forced to tear myself away 
and embark on the steamer Indian 
for my next stopping ‘place, Vin- 
cennes.” 

At Vincennes the Virginia visitor 
attended a Whig rally and heard 
Richard W. Thompson speak. our 
own Col. Dick Thompson. the 11ء‎ ۰٠٢ 
voiced orator, who later was to be- 
come Secretary of the Navy in the 
cabinet of President Hayes. He said 
of him: “A most striking man is 
whom I had 
So heard spoken of at Terre Haute, 
very erect, with fine black hair and 
eyes. His face is not regulariv 
handsome — his features are too 
prominent for that—but in person 
“he is a man of mark and his voice, 


' while not equaling that of Mr. Prof- 


fitt in sweetness, is of great volume; 
his manner strong, clear and em- 
phalic, even vehement. ‘He has few, 
if any, superiors as a speaker in the 
west,’ said Mr. Caddington, and E 
was fain to agree with him. 


Romance Ends the Story. 


“A Tour Through Indiana” is in- 
teresting in every line to those who 
care to familiarize themselves with 
the early history of the Hoosier 
state, but the book ends with a sad 
note by the editor. Parsons became 
infatuated early in his trip with a 
strange young woman who was re- 
turning from an eastern seminary to 
her home in New Albany. The in- 
fatuation was mutual and when they 
later met at her home in New Al- 
bany they became engaged and he 
started for his home in Virginia, ex- 
pecting to return to Indiana for his 
bride. He left the boat at Cincinnati 
and went to Oxford, Ohio, to visit 
with some relatives from Maryland. 
he suddenly sickened 
and died. His diary brought to light 
a short time before its publication 
in 1920, is all that remains of his 
papers. 
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| this town and for all who have dwelt | 
lin it since that early day he was 
pleased and this then, save for a few | 


la place to locate and make a nome and > 
work out his destiny. Fortunately for | 


Years spent in Parke county, where 
he built and operated a mill and en- 
gaged in several enterprises. was his 
home all of his long and useful life. 
Just what visions his prophetic eye saw 
that led him to locate here it is some- 
times a little difficult to decide. Some of | 
‘the resources that phobably influenced 
him have been diminishing factors in the ! 
town's development. | 
The plain, unvarnished truth 18 that 
young Chauncey Rose, and, in a lesser 
degree, his confreres, were themselves! 
the most important and valuable re-# 
sources of the village of Terre Haute. It 
was the best town in a wide area because 
he and they lived in it. He came to found 
> forpene. He ended by enriching th» | 
t wn, for it is richer, immeasurapiy t 
riche! by reason of his having lived! 
and worked here through sunshine and | 
sadow, in lean years and years of 
y niy, keeping up high courage, reso- 


ری t‏ ` وو 
years ago. A generation is but a‏ 
third of a century. And he was an‏ 
old man when he fell asleep then, full‏ 
of honor and years. Comparatively‏ 
few now living here in his home town‏ 
know him even in his later life; still‏ 
fewer when he was in the plentitude‏ 
of his health and strength, a maser-‏ 
ful force in the ranks of men. Were‏ 
years‏ 17ط he living now he would be‏ 
old. So it is not at all as if we were‏ 
standing at a freshly opened grave‏ 
and the clods that fell heavy on a cof-‏ 
fin Hd beat on freshly bruised and‏ 
bleeding hearts. This is a joyous oc-‏ 
casion, rather, for all is well with him‏ 
and better with us because of him.‏ 
He fought a good fight and kept his‏ 
faitn in humanity and his works live‏ | 
after him, their usefulness spreading‏ | 
pin wider circles year after year. Be-‏ 
bneath this sod his ashes rest, but his‏ 
spirit girdles the globe.‏ 
A review of his character and career‏ ¦ 
will now be read.‏ 


Life of Chauncey Rose. 
A. M. Hood, graduate of the Rose in- 


stitute, in the cfass of 1883, then read lutely doing each day what he set his 
the following sketch of the life of 


‘hands to do. ۴ 

What Terre Tauta provided for him 
in the way of opportunity—and that 
was all he required—hundreds of other 
villages In that early day might have 
provided, nearly if not_quite as well. 
What he did for Terre Haute few could 
or would have done. And the beauty of 
it all and the inspiration—the Inspira- ; 
tion that challenges and encourages 
imitation, is that it was all so simple 
and so easily understood. Each day he À 
discharged the dally duty, whether 
easy or hard. He worked and kept 
faith. 

His methods were simple and direct. 
His occupations were those of the men 
with whom he lived. Belleving in the 
town's future and adding every day to 
its improvement by his own efforts, he 


! wisely invested his surplus, slowly and 


laboriously acquired, in suburban prop- 
erty that is now the town, and the 


Chauncey Rose: 


One day in the fall of the vear 1817 
there rode into the village of Terra 
Haute, then only a year old, a young 
man of He was cast in a sturdy 
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| wealth of which he became possessed 
“was largely due to these increases of 


land values. But he had neither dispo- 
jsition nor desire to reap where he had 
not sowed, and there was no movement 
for the town's advancement that he did 
mot head. Quietly and unconsciously he 
went about his daily duties, neglecting 
nothing, rendering faithful service him- 
self and exacting it of all with whom 
he was associated. As his interests 
‘grew and he became an employer of 
many men his sterling worth was 
shown. He exacted faithful work. He 
knew what a day's work was. But he 
paid a fair wage and was a friend, a 
true friend of all employed by him; 
kept them in mind, befriended them, 
could always be relied „pn for counsel 
and assistance. وق‎ 

Two things loom especially large in 
the life of Chauncey Rose, and most 
vividly illuminate his character. Mr. 
Rose was a man in the full maturity of 
his mental and physical powers, and 
possessed of a comfortable fortune 
when the railroad transportation prob- 
tem became a public question in Indi- 
ana of supreme importance. A charter 
was obtained for a railroad from Rich- 
mond, on the eastern border of the 
state, through [Indianapolis to Terre 
Haute on the western border. For that 
time it was a project of tremendous 
importance—an enterprise for that day 
vaster than the projected Cape to Cairo 
railroad of the present. oney was 
scarce, the population to be served was 
sparse, the resources of the country to 
bo developed uncertain and unknown. 


It seemed difficult if not impossible to} 


moula—a splendid type of the vigor- 


ous manhood that poured into the west! 


ope 


p 


trom the older settlements to the east} 
and southvast. Born and reared on a 
farm in the Weatherfield's Meadows 
of Connecticut, his adventurous spirit 
led him to follow the star of empire 
to the west. 

Fortunately for Indiana and the; 
Wabash valley and Terre Haute, he 
came here—a difficult and somewhat 
dangerous undertaking in that early 
day, as, indeed, had been his entire? 
journey from his Connecticut home.! 
The country was raw and unsettled. 
What are now broad, traveled 'high- 
ways were then only bridal paths or! 
blazed trails. Rivers were barriers al- 
most as seas are now. Only the year 
before Indiana had been admitted to 
the Union. Terre Haute was a strag- 
gling village, its few houses clinging 
like swallows’ nests on the river bank. 
Near at hand was Fort Harrison, with 
its protecting stockade and garrison, 
for the Indians still disputed the white 
man’s sway. 

The nation itself was new; its au- 
thority undefined and unsettled. In 
this New England home in his youth 
Chauncey Rose had heard the revolu- 
tionary war discussed by participants 
in it. He was of those daring spirits 


‘who stood erect and were unafraid. 


His life had been one continuous edu- 
cation in self-reliance and the manly 
virtues. So when he came riding on 
horseback into the village of Terre 
Haute it was in an Americanized spirit 
of knightly chivairy. He came to seek 


à 
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PRES. C. L. MEES. 
Rose Polytechric institute. 


| ever they may be, in memory of the 
| life work of one who gave so wisely 
' in his old age what he had made in 
his youth and strength that here and 
everywhere, now and always, nis benc- 
factions will blossom and bear fruit. 
What a splendid thing it is that 
pour and health and strength and 


ope and eager ambition can come 
' here each year as to a shrine and con- 
| secrate Itself to high endesvor and 


| useful service. From these ashes thus 
perennially will rise renewed and bet- 
ter life. He who lies here believed In 
humanity and its destiny and thus, 
though here is his grave, it is an open 
sepulchre, and he that was laid to 
rest in it walks the earth in perennial 
youth and strength with all whose feet 
were made more fleet through his as- 
sistance. 
He who sleeps here, surrounded by 
those of his blood who Were of his 
household and near and dear to him, 
was identified with the history of Terre 
Haute, and the Wabash valley, and In- 
diana, and the west from the earliest 
days. He came to this new country 
from his Connecticut home on horse- 
back, for there was then no other and 
easier way. Indiana had been ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1816 and Terre 
' Haute was laid out as a town in that 
| same year. It Was a crude, wild coun- 
stry into which this scion of revolu- 
| tionary stock, of Scotch blood hack of 
| that, came with a stout heart and will- 
; ing hands and resolute purpose to 
{make a home and found a fortune. 
| From this occasion all sense of per- 
| sonal sorrow is absent. He whose 
| memory we honor was born in Weth- 
ersfield Meadows, Conn., on December 
24, 1794, and died in Terre Haute on 
{August 18, 187i—nearly thirty-four 
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Citizens Gather to Hear Eulogies to 
„ Man Who Did Much for 


N < Terre Haute. 
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GLOWING PRAISE IS GIVEN 

TO PIONEER PHILANTHROPIST 


W. C. Ball, C. L. Mees, A. M. Hood 
and Others Take Part in Ceres 
monies Inaugural An- 
nual Day. 


í 


A thousand people gathered at the 
Highland cemetery today to observe 
the inaugural annual Rose day. Dis- 


plays of rose and white at the resi- 
dences, the wearing of the colors on 
the street in a few of ‘the business 
houses, while the Rose dispensary and 
other Rose institutions were decorated, 
was the observance aside from the 
ceremony at the grave side. The cere- 
mony at Highland lawn was opened by 
President C. L. Mees, of the Rose 
| Polytechnic institute, at 2:30 followed 
| by invocation by the Rev. D. D. Tullis, 
of the Washington Avenue Presby- 
terlan church. 

W. C. Ball, president of the board 
of managers of the Rose Polytechnic 
| Institute, then read the following eulogy 
| to the memory of Chauncey Rose: 
| We have met here today in the en- 
| joyment of a double privilege. First 

tof all, we are signalizing by our pres- 

ence and these exercises the removal 
‘of the mortal remains of an honored 
citizen from its first resting place in 
Woodlawn cemetery to this new and 
more spacious site here in Highland 
Lawu. 

At the interment, August 15, 1877, a 
great concourse of citizens assembled 
to do honor to the memory of a great 

| man whose life work was ended. On 
this occasion we are inaugurating an 
annual ceremonial at this spot, to be 
participated in by Rose alumni wher- 


nt 
Chauncey 


Rose fers ۷ 
shrewdly set ahont n#qu 

tune. It was a slow 3 
process for he would rot 
totally disapproved of the Í 
ventures that lift a man, a am 
fellows by crushing 'hemt to 
Every dollar he acquired was hq 
earned, with a fair equivalent 
and it was his especial good 
that his enterprises benefited 
and the community as well as a 
much as himself. His fortunes 
linked with those of his home 
and all through life he set m: 
the town to grow up to. Eve 
ful enterprise found in him 
Our rallroads, all of them wu 
time he relinquished the rein 
assisted by him. All his life 
was benevolent. hut when th 
noon of his life came ne set 

shrewdly and es 1ع ۳۰۱۰ ۱٣ہ ا دمص‎ 
tribute his fortune so as tn acc 
the greatest good for the longes 


to the community and the co 
wealth, as he had displayed t! 
many years in acquiring It. 
Leaving out of the reckonin 
personal benefactions, only a small 
tion of which the community 
bnew on and then not through 
کے‎ pu e equests wer 
admirable. a کی او‎ 
Mr. Rose never married, 
last of his race. Into his life and ho: 
in later years had come a gracic 
gentlewoman and her daughter, w 
were to him as a daughter and gran 
daughter in their mutual affection a 
companionship. Here and by his sir 
they now sleep. Guided in part 
them and counsellin with trust 
friends he set about ال‎ good. 1 
was a friend of the State Norm 
school and not only gave to many d 
serving students assistance, but 'h; 
planned and would have carried | 
completion, but for legislative ind 
ference and inaction, a building 
the students that the state will yet ı 
compelled to provide. He gave gel 
erously to the library of Wabash cc 
lege. He was a liberal donor to th 
institution, then a hospital, now f 
Ann's orphanage. Every church In ly 
time was helped. But the benefactior 
by which he will chiefly be known her 
are the Rose Ladies’ Aid society, th 
Home and the Rose Polytechnic, th 
latest of his benefactions and the on 
to which he was giving close, person: 
attention up to very near the end « 
his days. Representatives of thed 
four Rose benefactions are gathere 
here to do honor to his name and fame 
Each of these institutions is a monuj 
ment to his fame more enduring tha: 
brass or marble. Times decayin 
a Cannon nos noa mar them. Wit 
e years elir usefulness a 
for good will increase. TE ser 
It is a fitting thing for those char 
with the care of these Rose bene 
tions, and others whom he ۶۹٤۵ 
a lesser degree, to annually obse 
this day in his memory, for t 
modest, manly man, who gave all 
had and with it a wealth of affect! 
for his fellow men has left as a her 
age the swectest fame of any man w 
spent his life here. Take him for 
in s" Wej shall not look upon his H 
again. ye honor ourselv 
De Peu rselves by hono 
A very touching and tender ph 
is that in which atudenta refer to the 
college as their Alma Mater—the 
cherishing mother. The highest aspir 
tion of those charged with the duty 
conducting an educational institution 
that it may carry on and complete as 
wise and good mother would have don 
the work lovingly begun at the crad 
ae Age مت‎ enag when her tir 
ands are folded on her 
less, long sleep. HA EL t 
e Rose Polvtechnics institute 8 
the other institutions helpe 
by him were the inint pear pp nq 


1 


He was~ 


spatse, the resources Û e country to 
be developed uncertain and unknown. 
It seemed difficult if not impossible to 
raise the money for the enterprise. A 


‘A majority of those in attendance fav- 
ored asking for a grant of lande from 
the United States government sufficient 
for the purpose. Mr. Rose opposed the 
plan with all his might. He did not 
believe government was founded for 
any such purpose. He was opposed to 
devoting the heritage of all to the up- 
building of a few, or a section. What 
was worth having .was worth working 
for. Those were his texts and his talk. 
And he defeated the proposal. 

But his defeat of this proposal to 
seek goyernment aid seemed to his 
sensitive conscious to impose on him 


the duty of securing the building of 
the road, lest some should censure him 
should it fail. With characteristic in- 
trepidity he undertook to build the 


road, enlisting as truly and loyally in 
the army of progress as ever soldier 
enliste in the army under Washington. 
He flung his life and fortune and 
sacred honor into it as truly as did the 
signers of the declaration of independ- 
ence. And he built the road—that part 
of it from Indianapolis to Terre Haute. 

Railroad building then wasn’t what 
it is now. A road crossing the conti- 
nent can now be more easily built. 
Back and forth over the whole Yine Mr. 
Rose went repeatedly directing, en- 
couraging, inspiring, doing. He built 
the road and then and there, a daily 
witness of the daily need on the part of 
him and his associates of a sufficient 
supply of men trained practically and 
theoretically in the mechanic arts, was 
born the idea of establishing the Poly- 
technic Institute for the training of 
young men to the end that the world's 
work might be better and more eco- 
nomically and efficiently and speedily 
done, and his successors carry out 
greater enterprises. 

One other thing. An elder brother of 
Mr. Rose, John Rose, of New York city, 
died leaving an estate of nearly two 
million dollars. The estate was by his 
will bestowed in its entirety to a long 
list of charitable institutions and so- 
cieties, chlefly in New York. Chauncey 
Rose was the sole survivor of the fam 
ily except one brother with whom 6 
effected an arrangement by which he 
(Chauncey) should become the sole 
heir in the event that the will was 
broken. 4 And then he inaugurated a 
contest in the courts and, after a full 
and fair hearing, the will was set aside 
and he became the sole heir to tha 
great estate. By solemn decree of 
court it was adjudged to him. It was 
given to him to do with as he pleased. 
Then happened something that is prob- 
ably without a parallel in this country. 

His keen and discerning eye had de- 
tected fiaws in the will and he found 
that if he did not intervene the estate 
would be dissipated and dispersed, only 
a moiety of it reaching the objects his 
prother intended to help and doing 
only a fraction of the good he hoped 
to accomplish. So this faithful brother 
ard honest benefactor, having the 
property in his legal possession, pro- 
ceeded to carry out to the letter and in 
its full extent the provisions of his 
brothers will Every dollar of his 
“early two-million-dollar estate was 


so allotted and Chauncey Rose, per- 
sonally poorer in purse by the outlay 
for his expensive litigation, was richer 
in public esteem and nain richer 
in the consciousness of a fillal duty 
faithfully done. 

Alumni of the Rose Polytechnic es- 
pecially may well be proud, they have 
reason to be proud of the great and 
good man whose open, honest eyes look 
at them shrewdly but kindly as pic- 
tured on their diplomas. These two 
chapters from his Hfe might well be 
guides to them and to ali youths 
through al! their careers, 


‘convention was called at Indianapolis, 


8 nation itself was ne 
youth and health ana strength an ry undefined and unse 
hope and eager ambition can come J his WZ England home in his youth 
here each year as to a shrine and con- Ë Chaun Rose had heard the revolu- | 
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ter life. He who lies here believed in Ë His life had been one continuous edu- 
humanity and its destiny and thus, $ cation in self-reliance and the manly 
hough here is his grave, it is an open virtues. So when he came riding on 
sepulchre, and he that was laid to horseback into the village of Terre 


rest in it walks the earth in perennial 
routh and ‘strength with all whose feet 
were made more fleet through his us- 
sistance. 


Haute it was in an ‘Americanized spirit 
of knightly chivalry. He came to seek 
a place to locate and make a home and | 
work out his destiny. Fortunately for } 


and the Wabash valley, and In- 


Haute j 
‘ trom the earliest 


diana, and the west 


š 7 He who sleeps here, surrounded by کا‎ this town and for all who have dwelt 
1 those of his blood who were of his $ in it since that early day he was 
“N t D household and near and dear to him, pleased and this then, save for a few 
a x 5 was identified with the history of Terro ÑW years spent in Parke county, where 


he built and operated a mill and en- 
848 in several enterprises, Was his 


lot] 


days. He came to this new country ome all of his long and useful Hfe. 
from his 070901 66110 une pu تھا‎ Just what visions his prophetic eye saw 
i ' back, for there was then no other an that led him to locate here it is some: 
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Man Who Did Much fo j mitted to the Union in 1816 and Terre Ñ the resources that phobably influenced 


Haute was laid out as a town in that 
same year. It Was a crude, wild coun- 
try Into which this scion of revolu- 


him have been diminishing factors in the 
town's development. 
The plain, unvarnished truth is that 
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tionary stock, of Scotch blood back of young Chauncey Rose, and, in a lesser 
O that, came with a stout heart and will- degree. his confreres, were themselves 
ing hands and resolute purpose tof the most important and valuable re- 


make a home and found a fortune. 
From this occasion all sense of per- 
sonal sorrow is absent. He whose 
memory we honor was born in Weth- 
ersfield Meadows, Conn., on December 
24, 1794, and died in Terre Hamte on 
August 13, 1877—nearly thirty-four 
years ago. A generation is but 8 
third af a century. And he was an 
old man when he fell asleep then, full 
of honor and years. Comparatively 


sources of the village of Terre Haute. It 
was the best town in a wide area because 
he and they lived in it. He came to found 
his fortune. He ended by enriching thy 
town, for it is richer, immeasurably 
richer, by reason of his having lived 
and worked here through sunshine and 
shadow, in lean ‘ears and years of 
plenty, keeping up high courage. reso- 
jutely doing each day what he set his 
hands to do. 


f C. Ball, C. L. Mees, A. M. Hood 
g and Others Take Part in Cere- 
monies Inaugural ۰ 
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nual Da ] few now living here in his home town What Terre Taute provided for him 
۵ y. know him even in his later life; still $ in the way of opportunity—and that 
fewer when he was in the plentitude Ë was all he required—hundreds of other 

of his health and strength, a masser- @ villages in that early day might have 

À ful force in the ranks of men. Were provided, nearly if not quite as well. 


A thousand people gathered at the he living now he would be 117 years Ñ What he did for Terre Haute few could 


old, So it is not at all as if we were @ or would have done. And the beauty of 
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ras the observance aside from the neath this sod his ashes rest, but his town's future and adding every day to 
premony at the grave side. The cere- spirit girdles the globe. its improvement by his own efforts, he 


A review of his character and career 
will now be read. 


Life of Chauncey Rose. 

A. M. Hood, graduate of the Rose in- 
stitute, in the cfass of 1883, then read 
the following sketch of the life of 
Chauncey Rose: 


One day in the fall of the year 1817 
there rode into the village of Terre 
Haute, then only a year old, a young 
man of 23. He was cast in a sturdy 


mould—a splendid type of the vigor- 


wisely invested his surplus, stowly and 
Jaboriously acquired, in suburban prop- 
erty that is now the town, and the 
wealth of which he became possessed 
was largely due to these Increases of 
land values. But he had neither dispo- 
sition nor desire to reap where he had 
not sowed, and there was no movement 
for the town's advancement that he did 
not head. Quietly and unconsciously he 
went about his daily duties, neglecting 
nothing, rendering faithful service him- 
self and exacting it of all with whom 
he was associated. As his interests 
grew and he became an employer of 


Mony at Highland Lawn was opened by 
President C. L. Mees, of the Rose 
Polytechnic institute, at 2:30 followed | 
y invocation by the Rev. D. D. Tullis, | 
Of the Washington Avenue Presby- 
terlan church. I 

W. C. Ball, president of the board 
ú managers of the Rose Polytechnic 
stitute, then read the following eulogy 
o the memory of Chauncey Rose: 


We have met here today in the en-| 


oy l oa >d i the west [ many men his sterling worth was 
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At the interment, August 15, 1877, à | came here—a difficult and somewhat Rose, and most 


reat concourse of citizens assembled 
o do honor to the memory of a great 
man whose life work was ended. On 
this occasion we are inaugurating an 
annual ceremonial at this spot, to bel 
eo. in by. Rose alumni wher- 
Vv 


er they may be, in memory of thel 


the life of Chauncey 
vividly Illuminate his character. Mr. 
Rose was a man in the ful maturity of 
his mental and physical powers, and 
possessed of a comfortable fortune 
when the railroad transportation prob- 
tem became a public question in Indi- 
ana of supreme importance. fA charter 
was obtained for a railroad from Rich- 


dangerous undertaking in that early 
day, as, indeed, had been his entire 
journey from his Connecticut home. ۱ 
The country was raw and unsettled. 
What are now broad, traveled high- | 
ways were then only, bridal paths or 
blazed trails. Rivers Were barriers al- 
most as seas are now. Only the year 


Ere work of oneg who gave so wisely W ber Indi e OT an admitted to Pmond, on the eastern border of the 
Ë his old age what he had made in ہی اڈ وہ‎ s penn A ا ا‎ 1 1 Terre 
is youth and strength that here and the Union. Terre Haute was a strag state, through Indianapolis to, r 


For that 


Haute on the western border. 


gling village, its few houses clinging 


Slices ne TN A as, bis benc- Tike swallows’ nests on the river bank. || time it was a project of tremendous 
= USABLE FA QE ele Near at hand was Fort Harrison, with IJ importance an enterprise for that day 


vaster than the projecied Cape to Cairo 
railroad of the present. oney was 
scarce, the population to be served was 


its protecting stockade and garrison, 4 
for the Indians still disputed the white 


man's sway ۔ہ۔سسسسصسصسہ مہ‎ 
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sister’s husband. Israel Williams, 
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History Of Chauncey Rose Closely 


Associated With Terre Haute 


| 
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Other Entries. 


On the same day that Markle, Were interested in mercantile pur- 


suits and even in the prosperous 
flat boat and packing establish- 
ments he had money that made 
money over and again. The father 
of Paul Dresser ran a woolen mill 
at Sullivan that was in the name 
of Merrick A. Jewett, the long 
time Congregational minister here, 
but the records show that it was 
Rose money that bought the land, 
erected the mill and operated it 
almost to its last days. The first 
attempt to complete a railroad 
from here to St. Louis by way of 
Marshall and Springfield, Il, saw 
him associated with Ninian Ed- 
wards and Abraham Lincoln as 
well as some of the Terre Haute 
people, including John P. Usher 
who built the house on Ohio street 
occupied so long by Herman Hul- 
man. In other matters he fur- 
nished the money to the contrac- 
tors who built the canal and the 
railroads and he was an active 
worker in other lines. 

More often he was not men- 
tioned as part of the organization. 
He had several hard battles in the 
courts to protect his property and 
interests but usually won and his 
few thousands grew like the pro- 
verbial .snowball. Unlike many 
others who made money and could 
not take it with them, he was a 
generous giver during his lifetime 
and as he was the last of his race 
‘Terre Haute received a rich her 
sage from him. 
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He and his brothers and his 


chose his own lands, he entered 


{over 2,000 acres for men who had 


been in his command but on July 
12 he entered for his partner, 
Colonel Caleb Hopkins, assignee 
of Henry Follett, the 320 acres 
lying between the present Seventh 
and Thirteeñth streets, from Pop- 
lar to Locust. For this Rose paid 
a total of $3,300. In the follow- 
ing 20 years, the National road, 
the Wabash and Erie Canal and 
the Terre Haute & Richmond Rail- 
road were built through these 
lands and he had built and oper- 
ated the Prairie House on the site 
of the present Terre Haute House. 
From one of these sales he re- 
ceived in May, 1852, $10,415 for a 
part of the land of the railroad. 
While it was payable in stock, it 
was indeed a nice return on the 
original investment. Another mil- 
lion dollars or so came from the 
sale of lots in his various subdivi- 
sions that grew out of this origi- 
nal purchase. A shrewd investor 


jin the later days, there was a cer- 


tain element of luck in many in- 
stances. He might have foreseen 
the coming of the National road, 
but it is unlikely that he knew 
that the canal would run through 
his cornfield for nearly a half mile, 
nor have thought of the day when 
his own promoted railroad and the 
beginnings of the C.&E.I. would 
create new wealth for him or that 
single town lots would bring more 
than the broad acres cost him. 
There were other interests, too, 
that helped him. As a stockhold- 
er in the State Bank on Ohio 
street, he could, in common with 
the others, borrow what he needed 


and in the days when the bank; 


had only to issue its own notes to 
provide funds for investment, there 
was always a source of ready 
money for him. 

Rose had a finger in many pies, 
too. 


RE HAUTE TRIB 


By, A. R. Markle. 


When Chauncey Rose first saw 
Terre Haute, he was notia rich! 
man, neither was he poor in those 
early days. He saw a small vil- 
lage of less than 200 people, a! 
dozen or: two houses and two or 
three small stores. Many years. 
later he sald that the town had 
no place where he could eat or 
sleep and so he went to stay at 
the Fort. As a matter of fact the 
old Eagle and Lion Tavern at the 
{southeast corner of First and Wa- 
bash streets had been open for 
|business for a year, for on the 
|Fourth of July, 1817, a grand cele- 
|bration was held there, although 
neither doors or windows were yet 
in place. But two months later 
when Lucius H. Scott first saw 
the town, he stayed at the Inn 
which was then complete and he 
told later of its furnishings and 
the meals served there at the time. 

So he went on to found a town 
on Raccoon Creek in what is now 
Parke county and while he called 
jit Roseville, it now is known by 
the name Coxville. Here he built 
his mills and here he stayed for 
nearly five years before surren- 
dering to the more attractive town 
of Terre Haute. Little is known! 
of his early activities here until he: 
appeared at the sheriff's sale in: 
1833 of the property of Abraham, 
Markle, on which Frederick Rapp’ 
had foreclosed the mortgage. `N ` 


The First Owners. 


On the third of June, 1816, Ma-? 
jor Markle had entered for himself 
)the half section on which he built- 
his mill of Otter Creek. On that, 
same day he was refused the right 
to lay his land warrant number? 
one on the site of Fort Harrison, 1 
on which he had announced his- 
intention of building a town. Out, 
of this attempt to take over the” 
land of the Fort grew in time, a? 
long drawn out dispute with Major |: 
John T. Chunn, who was in charge | 
of the post, a controversy that 
{finally resulted in Chunn challeng- 
ing Markle to fight a duel and on 
Markle refusing, Captain Cass also 
delivered a challenge in his own 
‘name. The matter resulted in va- 


rious cases in the Court and the ` 


dismissal of the charges as all 
panties were Masons and called it 
off. 


Victor Hugo once sald that there | 
was one thing of which we may al-| 
ways feet certain; one thing that! 
never fails, and that is ingratitude. ۶ 
the eyes of Chauncey Rose now behold 
the shatered and scattered remnants 
of his once beautiful pioneer home 
stead he may well conclude that the 
gathering at his graveside once 1ھ‎ 
year and the pouring out of platitudes 
in his praise {s a meaningless if not u 
heartless ceremony, | 

This is predominantly a business | 
age! a commercial age. a material and! 


in a large sense a sordid age, but the | 
moral and spiritual values of life are! 
not wholly Ignored by the people. Sen- 
timent, without which men were Jower 
than sayages, Is still rooted in and 
flowers in the human soul and makes 
possible the hope that some day we 


shall seek and find and enjoy the real | 


riches of the race. 
EUGENE V. DEBS. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 8, 1925. 


ooking upon 

tacle and meditating upon what might 
have been the city’s proud and endur- 
ing memorial, and shrine my wife ana 
I discovered lying in the refuse the 
battered remains of two ancient 
trunks, curiously wrought in the days 
of handicraft, probably a century ago; 
trunks that, no doubt, in crossing the 
eastern mountains knew the stage- 
coach, the ox-cart and the old cana! 
in their pilgrimage to the tiny west- 
ern village when the century was 
young; and when Indians still camp- 
ed em .the banks of the Wabash; | 
ول‎ that shared the pioneer life 
oC the Wabash valley, its herolsm and 
its hardships as well as its romance, 
its simplicity and beauty, and could | 
tell wonderful-tales of travel and ad- | 
venture to ears attuned—and yet “not | 
one so poor as to do them reverence.” | 
examining more closely the outer cov- 
ering of one of these maltreated and 
cast-away chests we discovered the 
‘almost obliterated name of “Chauncey 
Rose." 

We may have been moved by the 
81۱116۹١ sentimentality, my wife and I, 
but we picked up those two old trunks 
and the ۱۱8۸۰ that had been wantonly | 
torn from them and carried them | 
home where they are now sheltered in 
thelr old age with thelr treasured 
memories and associations beneath al 
hospitable roof. In another century 
or two Tefre Haute will claim and 
cherish these discarded relics of a day 
when sentiment had little recognition 
among the values of life. M 

Chauncey Rose did more for Terre] 
Haute than any other man living or 
dead: he remembered the aged and 
infirm and contributed liberally to the 


peace and comfort of their old age: [| 


he remembered the youth and found- 
ed a technical college for their edu-L 
cation; he remembered the poor with 


a free dispensary, and the fatherless |) 
children of the community with a 


splendid asylum. He had the State sits 


Normal school located and established 


here, built the first railroad Into Terre}! | 


7 


Haute, and devoted his entire fortune 


to the growth and development of the | ` 


city and the prosperity and welfare} 


of the people, | 
And yet the home of this noted 


founder of the city, this picturesque | 


pioneer, this eminent philanthropist 
could not be preserved and dedicated 


as a historic memorial to stand as an |” 


enduring monument of the apprecia- š 


tion and gratltude of the people. 

In another century that memarial 
would have been the city’s chief pride 
and glory and a repository of history, 
romance and adventure of inestimable 
interest and value to the people. 


In Connecticut, the ancient home of ll 


Chauncey Rose, {t would have been 
lovingly preserved and sacredly 
Suarded aS a shrine, and no vandal 


hand would have ever been laial 


upon it. 


MR. DEBS PROTESTS 
ROSE HOME WRECK 


Declares the Place Should Have Been 
Preserved As a Museum and 
Memorial. 


Editor of The Tribune:— 

A day or two ago a former citizen 
of Terre Haute, returning for a brief 
visit and passing along Chestnut 


street between Seventh and Eighth, | 


halted abruptly before what was once 
the gtaid old homestead of Chauncey 
Rose and observing disgustedly the 
gaping holes and unsightly mass of | 
debris scattered over the premises, all 
that was left of the historic old man- 
sion, he exclaimed heatedly; “Well, by 
G—d, this is a fine „ memorial to 
Chauncey Rose and the people T 
Terre Haute ought to be proud of !t.” 


: Many of our people will, I believe, 


agree to the judgment of our former 
townsman in deprecating the destruc- 


f tion of this historic old landmark, the | 


home of the city’s founder and chier | 
philanthropist. | 

It fs too late to protest now, and | 
such remonstrance as was made be- 
fore the razing of this fine old abode | 
began, was unheeded. Babbittism pre-! 
vailed and sentiment went down for 
the count. But it is not too late to] 
make some observations on the shame- j 
ful neglect and finally the ruthless] 
destruction of the home of Chauncey 
Rose, and the desecration of the once 
beautiful and well-kept grounds which 
for three-quarters of a century were 
familiar to every child and the pride; 
of the whole city. 


Just take a look at what is to bu | 


seen there today! The fine old matu- 
sion that sheltered the venerable 
pioneer who founded the city and 
gave his entire fortune to the making 
of the city, a mass of hideous ruins; 
the trees he so loved with their 
branches stripped and torn, in mute | 
protest against such vandal abuse; | 
the entire premises a scene of sicken- 
Ing desolation with here and there 
some cherished household object of 
priceless value as a relic or souvenir | 
of pioneer days, cast aside as worth- | 
less for the lack of value in the sordia 
market- place. P 


in | 


ve if ' 1 = rd ' T ) 
fes, Indiana. He served as su- 


Indi: 
of the Nevada Central ral!- 
resident 


many mental attributes the men were 
alike. Mr. Rose counseled with him in 
| regard to the proposed scientific school, 


| found him keenly interested, and appoint- | 


| ed him a member of the original board. 
Mr. Collett was once president of the 
board of managers under Sirs. Rose's 
presidency, and succeeded to the presi- 
| dency when Mr. Rose laid down the of- 
fice shortly before his death. Mr. Col- 
lett, as president of the board, labored 
in and out of season for ine welfare of 
the school. He knew how dear it was to 
his dead friend. of whose estate he was 


In the erection of! 


concern him more than his private af- 
‘fairs. And when he died, it was found 
lı that he had remembered it in his will, 
j leaving it a bequest of $75,000, 
Recognition of this gift was later shown 
by the board of managers in naming the 
chair of mechanical engineering the 
“Josephus - Collett Cnair of Mecnanical 
Engineering,” and directing that it al- 
Ways thereafter be thus designated in 
f the annual catalogues. 
Geology and archaeology greatly inter- 


ested hun tor many years, and he devoted) 
E much time and many thousands of dollars! 


to the collecting of geological and archae- 
ological specimens. This splendid cabinet, 
probably the finest private collection in: 
the country, 

mens, he 


factlons were numberless, though only a 
fraction of them ever became known, for 
[he was one of those rare men who dol 
good not that they may be seen of men. 


The ceremony closed with the flower 
ceremony and songs, benediction by 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, of Temple! 
Israel. 

Wednesday night the Rose day will 
be observed over the states by the 
alumni association of Rose Polytechnia 
institute. جو‎ re 


0 


i} $1,250,000. There was a gift to the Nor’ 
| mal school to establish a library and 
$60,000 or more to Wabash College, be- 
sides smaller donations.Mr. Rose’s mail 
vontained applications for money from 
New York to New Orleans after he be- 
came known ns a liberal philanthropist. 
When Mr. Rose died in 1877 he was 
tated the richest citien of Indiana. Ties 
had given away $2.000,000, and left $5,- 
000,000, as was said at the time. The, 
beginning of his career was in the drud- 
gery of a farm. the work at Roseville, 
driving oxen, hewing wood and hand- 
ling logs waist deep in water und the 
service in the old country store. None 
of the histories in this issue lack that 
one ingredient gf success, hard work. 
It weuld uct make much difference to 
the perpetuitv.of his fame if Mr. Rose's 
grave was the one with illegible stone 
in the old orchard on the river, for thg 
loft. station tower, beside the road 


built, the Polytechnic group of bu 
ings, the Orphanage cluster, the py 
Cathohicasyium,the elegant dis 
the perpetual work of “The Lac 
Society” and books in the Nor 
brary are broad and unfading lin 


ily read and seen of all men. 
I 


in 1850, was the 


Terre Haute and 
Richmond railroad. Mr. Rose, barked 
by his brother John, of New York, a 


much more wealthy man, was of course 
the great power in placing stock and 
l| raising money, John being the financial 
| manager. Mr. Chauncey Rose personal- 
H Ty indersed all the bonds that were is- 
‘ysued and the old Connecticut connection 
was of much use at this time, The first 
Rar over the completed road t6 78+٣ 
apolis was a square box car made by the 
road carpenters. Col. R. W. Thompson 
was à passenger on that initial trip and 
had the distinguished honor of delaying 
the first train for half an hour and of 
suffering for it the displeasure of Mr. 
Rose, who, while he would not start 
without the Colonel, showed his irri- 
tation very plainly. Mr. Rose then took 
up the Evansville and Terre Haute road 
which had been projected long before 
i the T. H. and I. and carried it through, 
being the largest individual subscriber 
and a guarantor of a large portion of 
its bonds. He also contributed much to 
the Evansville, Terre Haute and Chi- 
cago road. 

There was not much difference be- 
tween Mr. Rose as a young man and an 
old man. He always was serious and 
earnest, self-centred and self-absorbed. 
uncommunicative about his own affairs, 
very few knowing much more of them 
than they could see. 

Probably it was not until the railroad 
was well established and the town be- 
gap to walk out upon the prairie that he 
realized he would have a great deal of 
money to dispose of, nor until he went 
east to dispose of his brother John’s es- 
tate, dividing it among philanthropies, 
that his future charities began to take 
shape as he breoded over them in his 
own thoughtful manner, until they took 
definite form. 

In 1859, John Rose, of New York died, 
leaving $975,000, all bequeated for ben- 
evolent purposes but in such a way as to 
defeat the donor’s intentions. Mr. 
Chauncey Rose succeeded in averting 
the risk by having the will set aside, 
and, allowing his brother Henry to take 
$100,000 the rest of the fortune was di- 
vided by him among New York and 
Charleston philanthropies. This takina 
possession of a million of money and 


disposing of it at will in such a royal | 
way, without keeping any of it, was | 
certainly a unique incident in any man’s | 


life. 

Mr. Rose usually gave money in a 
large way, so that it counted. Reference 
to George Peabody elsewhere on this 
page, does not show that he wasa 
larger giver, in proportion to means, 
than Mr. Rose nor more judicious. 

In New York the charitable founda- 
| tions which perpetuate the names of 
John and Chauncey Rose were the 
Newsbovs’ Home. Home for Aged Poor 
and an Institute for the Treatment of 
Cripples, and others. It is said over $1,- 
000,900 was put into the three institu- 


tions and some say $2,000,000. Among 
those that are conspicuous in Terre 


Haute are the Polytechnic Institute, the 
Rose Orphans’ Home, St. Ann’s Orphan 
Asylum, the Dispensary and the Ladies’ 
i| Aid Society, which represent now abutit 


the site of | 
where they | 


Mr. 


upon Mr. Rose we might have had na, 


cati 
absence 
means-he furs 
money, and Chauree 
‘Secured, started for the rar 
his own fortune. He examined Illinois, 


xazî 
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“Missouri, Kentueky, Tennessee and 
Alabama before settling in Indiana, 
where he located in 1817, abiding at 


Fort Harrison and making exploring 
strips into the surrounding country. He 
| and two associates in a final trip, guid- 
ed by an Indian, seleeted 
z Roseville for business, 1 
%1 built a grist mill and distillery, two in- 
/).dustries that used to go together as they 
| could be driven by one water power. 
‘From a saw mil! at Roseville he fur- 
nished the timber for the first court 
house of the county. The founder of 
Roseville returned to Terre Haute in 
1894. In that year George Rose died 
and his fortune was divided evenly 
among his family, Chauncey invested 
his share in a stoek of goods which was 
sold on the west ske of the court house 
square. At one dime he had a stock 
farm below townË «Within à few years 
ei he acauired 320 geres of land, which was 
| then “far out An the prairie.” It com- 
لگ‎ | prised the lagi between Poplar-and Lo- 


| 


| cust, «im? Seventh and Thirteenth | 


CHAUNCEY ROSE. | stes. At least 160 of this had belong- 
Ba jag [Ea to Major Markle, who was one of the 

3 Canadians that-served in the American 

| institutions, parks and streets, or othe} war with Great Britian and received 
| Wise are so brought before the rising grants of land from the government in 
| (Continued on Second Page.) {compensation for property confiscated 
1 ee == ES Fin Canada, and for services. Major Mar- 
kle had located his land at and near 
Terre Haute. On this 160 acres he had 
borrowed money of Mr. Rose, perhaps 
about $1,000, and being unable to repay 
it, Mr. Rose took the land, but most un- 
‘willingly, for he much preferred the 
money and thought Markle had im- 
posed upon him. There was Gonsider- 
able litigation over the land and 
Rose made other payments on it, prob- 
ably paying a fair price for the times. 
Very few men wonld have thought of 
building a fine hotel out on a farm, in 
those days. The first brick for the old 
Prairie House wêre thrown into a corn- 
field, in 1839-40 and Theron Barnum, 
one of the prominent hotel family of 
the period, was brought from Baltimore 
to run it. There was an interval of sev- 
' éral years when it Was shut up, and, as 
late as the “fi0's,” if was necessary to 
Tun an omnibus down Main street, at 
meal times to get business men to 
! board away out on Seventh street. If 
Maj. Markle had not unloaded that quar- 
ter-section of a government’s bounty 


Terre Haute House and the railroad 
might have crossed the river at Mon- 
tezuma. A railroad route had been pro- 
jected to pursue such a line when Mr. 
Rose perceived the great advantage of 
diverting it to Terre Haute. He threw 
himself into the work and for a year 
To 
l requisite legislation Governor 
i Wright (who was a Parke county man) 
‘was a formidable opponent but Mr. 

' Rose was successful 
It is hard to realize now what an un- 
m dertaking, for a town like Terre Haute 
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logy, as those whom we know well and 
like to honor. 
The Gazette begins in this number a 
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Assured Prosperity, 


In August of 1852, he filed a 
plat called Rose’s Addition to Terre 
Haute. This included the lots which 
now lie between Seventh and Ninth 
and a Half and Poplar and Chest- 
nut, which are today largely com- 
mercial and residential territory. 

The following year his subdivis- 
ion of 84 acres was open, and com- 
prised the territory between Sev- 
enth and Thirteenth and from Lo- 
cust to the railroad. 

In 1854 he laid out another sub- 
division containing 47 acres which 
was that which lies between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Thir- 
teenth street, north of Wabash. 

In 1860, he laid out another sub- 
division lying between Wabash and 
Poplar, and Thirteenth street and 
the Evansville & Terre Haute Rail- 
road (the E. & T. H.). 

Then in 1870 the land between 
Seventh and Chestnut which bor- 
dered on the Canal was laid out, 
and the southwest corner was the 
land now occupied by the Labora- 
tory School, which was retained 
for many years as Mr. Rose’s resi- 
dence. After his death, this was 
left to his heirs and in turn to the 
Rose Polytechnic. They donated it 
to the city to be used as a park, 
and the city transferred it for a 
training school. 

These additions and subdivisions 
account for more than three-fourths 
of the property, and the Canal, 
railroads, and their shops would 
account for most of the rest of it. 

Of all the rich benefactions 
which Rose left at his death, near- 
ly all of them came from this lit- 
tle investment in 1833 of $3,300.00. 
However, he was compelled to de- 
fend his title in at least two in- 
stances, and while the final verdicts 
were in his favor, the litigation 
cost him considerable money, 
but he still had a very comfortable 
sum left over. 

Much could be said of his per- 
sonality, but, after all, he had a 
few very close friends, and what 
enemies he had seldom thwarted 
his purposes. j 
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Sunday, April 29, 1951. 


Millionaire; 


Terre Haute’s First 


Romantic Story of Chauncey Rose 


small coneern which suffered from 
the competition of the older estab- 
lishments. 

On the Ground Floor. 


Terre Haute at that time was 
hardly more than a village, de- 
pending on the growth and ad- 
vancement of the territory of the 
north of us. Very little of the 
business was away from the Pub- 
lie Square, and few buildings ex- 
tended as far east as Fifth street. 
Such additions as had been made 
were on the south of Oak street or 
north of Chestnut street. A county 
road, which later became Seventh 
street, was far out in the country, 
and even as late as 1849 was but 
little else than a corn field. Through 
it, however, by that time, the canal 
and the railroad were to give the 
owner his first profits. 

The 320 acres which lies between 
the present Seventh, Thirteenth, 
Poplar and Locust streets had been 
entered in 1816 by a Canadian Vol- 
unteer, and had been acquired a 
little later by Abraham Markie, 
who died in 1826 without having 
made a will disposing of his prop- 
erty. Markle had mortgaged this 


land to Frederick Rapp of New. 


Harmony, and after his death Rose 
had bought it at the sale for $3,- 
300.00, most of which money came 
from the Branch Bank, which was 
chartered and open for business 
here in that year. In those days 
a stockholder, who had paid down 
one-fourth of his subscription, 
could borrow considerable sums 
from the bank, and Rose held the 
‘property as an investment for many 
years, 

In 1849, the engineers who sur- 
veyed the route for the Terre Haute 
& Richmond Railroad from Indi- 
anapolis to Terre Haute, reached 
Terre Haute and camped “in Mr. 
Rose’s corn field”—at about that 
point now occupied by the Penn- 
sylvania freight house. As a chief 
stockholder in the new railroad, 
Mr. Rose donated five acres and 
added a provision that for any ad- 
ditional land needed he was to re- 
ceive $500.00 an acre. As he finally 
sold another 21 acres, he received 
from this sale alone more than 
three times what he had paid for 
the full 320 acres. 


The Prairie House. 


In 1837 he began the construction 
of a hotel which was to become 
famous as The Prairie House, and 
which became in time known as 
the Terre Haute House. 


This was so far out of town that 


it proved unprofitable, and it was 
closed in a few years. In the 40’s 
the opening of the Canal and the 
National Road caused its resump- 
tion and it became more successful 
when the railroad opened in 1852. 
At that time the hotels in the 
neighborhood of the Court House, 
which had flourished in the days 
of the stage coach and the steam- 
boat, began losing their importance 
and they never regained their pop- 
ularity. 


A. R, Markle. 
Terre Haute's most popular Ho- 
ratio Alger story concerns Chaun- 
cey Rose, who as a young man 


borrowed a thousand dollars from 
his brother and came west to run 
it up into millions of dollars. 

Much of the story is of docu- 
mentary record. Some of it comes 
from those who knew him well, but 
in the beginning it was very much 
of his own story. With documented 
material, there can be no quarrel 
for it is spread out for anyone to 
read. Much of that which we gather 
from his associates may differ from 
time to time according to who left 
it for us. But that part which he 
himself wrote, particularly that 
part written in his later days, can 
not be depended upon. 

He was born in Wetherfield Mead- 
lows, Conn., on December 24, 1794, 
the great-great grandson of Robert 
the Settler. At the age of 23, he 
borrowed $1,000.00 and visited in 
Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana in 
search of a location where he might 
embark in business. Not. fully sat- 
isfied with what he had seen, he 
arrived in Terre Haute in 1817, 
and in his own account states that 
there were only two houses in the 
town and he was obliged to board 
at the Fort with the officers. This 
.statement is not correct, for the 
Eagle and Lion Tavern was open 
for business by July 4, 1817, al- 
though the building was still un- 
finished. A large crowd had as- 
sembled to celebrate the day, and 
the Western Sun of Vincennes, In- 
diana, gives the list of the speak- 
ers and a long line of toasts which 
accompanied the dinner. 

At the Fort, he learned of a mill 
site in what is now Parke county, 
on Raccoon Creek. He visited it 
and, in conjunction . with Moses 
Robbins, bought the land and built 
a mill, which was a combination 
of saw mill, grist mill and dis- 
tillery. 

A Parke County Citizen. 


A large spring furnished an ex- 
cellent supply of water which was 
suitable for the distillery, and the 
combination was soon actively at 
work. A few years later he added 
a pork house for the packing and 
processing of pork for shipment 
down-river to southern ports. In 
‘his account of that establishment, 
‘he said that he sawed the lumber 
for the Court House at Roseville, 
the town which he established there 
being the county seat. 

At the first election he is said 
to have been a candidate for a 
county office, and the story adds 
ithat he received but two votes, and 
lin consequence, sold out his in- 
terests there and came back to 
Terre Haute. 

About 1840, the Court House, 
which was then located at Rock- 
ville, burned and all records were 
lost. It is said that he was obliged 
to borrow money to open his busi- 
{ness here in Terre Haute, and it is 
known that the store which he 


opened here was a comparatively 
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St Ann’sChureh for Dont Mutea 


2,500 
Home for Recoption of Magdu- 
EEN E a anl 4,000 
Aged Femole Lustitutioa........... BUL 
Society for Crippled and Hubtured (Dr. 
30103 90 وج‎ ES AE N RE re f LO,U00 | 
Colored Orphan ABYA... 6,000 
Jufirmity for Women and Chil- 
EA Ee ا ا‎ 2,000 
Socistv for aged colored peo- 
DlOs.cccascncssvecsasectoase ہے سس‎ OOD 
Lacurabler....... 3,090 
Orphan Home, of ۷ York... 0۵ 
Brooklyn Orphan Asylum... 16,060 
Brooklyn Industrial Sehool or 
Home for Destitute Children. 10,000 
EE EE سیا‎ 5,000 | 
Brooklyn Orphan A-yiuu... sr 5,000 | 
Society for Destitute childreu- ; 
‘ren OF Senmen........................ 5,000 
Wouieu’s Hospital of Brooklyn 10,000 
Widows and Small Cuidren of | 
Drooklyn.............. یہ‎ 17.00011 
I و‎ of Aged Women, Br ook- | 
HAL ا‎ m ws, 5,000 | 
i A rad Female Assistance Socie- 
| ty, Brooklyn. TER, VR N ص66ج‎ 9,500. 
i Children’s Nursery, Br oukiyn 6,000 
i Mt. Prospect Tudustrial 
' School, of Brooklyn.................. 5,500 | 
Brooklyn Dispeusnry............... 3,000 : 


Some time bofore his death, which oc- | 
“۲٣٥٠۲۷۸ in 1877, Mr. R ma bad projected | 
an indnetrial school, which Inter became 
he Rora Polytechnic Institute, so richly 
eodowed, in his will. Ho founded the 
Hore Orphen Home and the Rosa dis- 
۵ہ‎ ۳۲۰٢۰ During bis lito he gave freoly 
to {he churches and to charity He also 
mado several baudsame donations to‘ 
Wabash College. It is within bounda of 
n fuir estimate that he gave away more 
than n million dollars ia this way. The 


York list is more than $1 400,000. To 
should be added $10,000 to a 
charity at Charleston, 3. C. Mr. Rose 
nino zave $16,000 to an academy at 
Wethorsfieid, his birthplace, 
$2,590 tor a town library. 
Ucowned the Rose homestead until 
shout the time of his death, when he 
«unveil tothe town for n 00:۶۰ 
When he came West in 1817: he promis 
ed bis mother that hê would rothrn to 
her ag often as possible, aud accordingly 
made the trip sererai times ou horseback 
before her death, in 1840. Mr. Rose; os 
did Josephus Cujleti, 
When Mr. Collett became interested jn 
railroad building he feuno in Mr. Ross 
f triend ind ed, and one whore advice 
erna of grent » ervice tobim when build- 
ing whatia new kaown as tha Chicago & 
rig Ellinois road. Mr. Collett wae 
eof theexr-cutors of Mr. 


and alsv 


died a barbelor. 


Rose’s will 


3 “Henry Rose, ; who then 0 ات‎ 
city, and was worth $200,000, settled 
who 


After six yours of vexaticus litigation 
this was done, and Chauncey Roce bi- 
came sole heir to an estate then valued 
ut $1,600,000. He did not hold ihe 
forture until his death, but immediately 
began disposing of it in such manner us 
Le deemed most juat to the memory: of 
hia brother by executing the objects pro- 
vided for in the wiil oi his brother, us 
far as possible. There was nothing oi 
ostentation in the way he did this. lu 
truth itis doubtful if ever before tuia 
publication newspaper columas huve 
contained the story as told by the cu- 
tries m his ledger. The list below is made 
from such entries, between Dee. 26, 186: 
aud September, 1869, and the nauics ul 
the charities best ters how carclully the 
money was placed wuere it would render 
the greatest blessing to thoes who stoo: 
in need of charity. Here is the list: 


Children’s Aid Society 22(,)100ج,..............‎ |! 


Female Guardians’ Society... 50,000 
Five Points Home of Industry 40,000 
Magdalen BSoeiety..,.................. SU UNO 
Aged Indigent Fetnales.. 20,000 


Female Assisiauce Society... 25,900 
Colored Orptan’s Society... 1,000 
Mariver's Female ASINUM.. 5,900 | 
Destitute children of Seamen..... 5,000 | 
Society for Relief of Crippled 

nnd Ruptured Children... 72,090 
Juvenile Asylum.........., » 20,000 


. 10,000) 


| this 


| re wag n member of the several boards 


| 
‘warogate of the amounts in the New 
baving control uf the Rose institutious. | 
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Women’s Ho: pital. 


Narsery for Poor Childreu......... 15,000 


Soc:ety for Relief of Poor......... 2,000 
Home for E and Infirm 
Colored Peopliscrcsccesscscieessccce’, ار‎ 68 
Dorcas Socioty....... ses 60 
Wilaou's Industrial Se: NOU... 16,060 
Child en of Destituto Soldiers... 1,000 | 
Orphan Asslam of New York... 21,000 
Society for Rehef ot Disabled 
EED AE Re 20, 00014 
New York Femuie Assiatance 
SSOCIELY esse ees Ee سی‎ 10,000 
New York Society for tue Re- 
HON OL IG E 2,000 
Society tor Retiet or Aged and ° 
Reepecta ble Femnleg................. 2,090 
Eastern Dienensary, N w York 0,0 
Woman's Hospital... 12,000 
Northwestern Dispenaars......... 7, Ou 
Samaritan Home for Aged... 1,000 
Usion Home and School for 
Children of Volunteers... 2,000 
Howard Mirnsion for Young 
WOOR ss ا ا‎ asam eA OQ 
Womans Fvaugeñont Misston 0ءء‎ 
incurabie on Now York... ve DUDU 
Aged aad Iofirm Pem des. 10,000 
Age! aud Lutirm Soldiers... 10,000 
Aged and Colored Penpiv's 
Home. hi. sessies a … 10,000 
Infirmary jor Pour Women 
with Children. EE . 5000 
Association for R Hef of Poor... 5 0ء‎ 
Ter] : Asdatance Suciety........ A 1000 
New York Diepeveary A 5000 
Women’s Lyivg-m Hop Oe 5.000 
Seamen’a Widows and Children 8,000 
Children’s Aid Society of 
Brooklyn... کا ا‎ 20.000 
Tidustring Behool..................... 5,000 
Orphan’s Home... ES 5,000 
Colonization Society... 5,000 
New York Colored Society........ 10,000 
New York Colored HOM. asses 10,00u 
Society for Relief of Ruptured 
and CEHPpPplCd اسھگ وی‎ LO,000 
Nursery for Poor Children......... 5,000 
Five Points Women Miesion..... 10,000 
Agaccintion for Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor... 5,000 
ome for Friendless Girls... 5 000 
Inatitution forthe Blind... 5,009 
Industrial Farm School... . 6,000 
Demilt Dispensary... … 15,000 
Home for . riesdlesg.., , 80,000 
Pye ond Ear Tafirmarg.. … 44.000 
Mariners’ Pemaio Aeylumi. 5,050 
Protestant Half Orphan Am lum 5,000 
Home for Destitute Families of 
E ee see T, BOON 
Colored Ilome................... . 5,000 
2,500 


New York Orphan Asylum... 


i| his eqaitable claim with Cuauneoy, 
.| beguu proceodiags to set aside the hy 


with the pr sont time, who were worth / 


ing but oue other brother, Henry Rose, | 


| 
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~~ ٤77 ROSE, 


Boquests of Which the World 
Kuow Nothing. 


He Gavs a Million and a Half t2 
Now York, 


| 

| 

In Addition to His Other Rich En: | 
N 

dowments and Never Asked | 

a Monument, | 

H! 


[Indianapolis Journal Correspondence. } | 
Toune Wavre, Iad., March 8—The 
bequest of $75,600 by Josephus Collett 
to Lio Roso Polytechnic Institute star” 
ted n conversation in which the fact was 
mentioned that Chauncey Ruse had 
million and a halt dollars to 
New York charities. None present ex- 
cept the speutor had been aware of this 
| further claim of Mr. Rose on the respect 
! ہ٢‎ the people of this city, where are 
| located ivstitutions representing $1,000- 


| 990 or more of his money. A doz» 
| uaa who vire ordinarily well acquain tec 


plVon u 
| with the lie of Mr. Rose were asked n 

they kanw of the N iw York benevolence, 
| ose of the man belu an exaentor of Mr 

Colletta wall. None did, 

sny that no one hundred persons ia 

Torre Heute are any better informed, 

nni perhaps notang more in the state 

Mere atranuwe still is the 

`e thnt not one hundred persons iu 
New Yorkeity even know that a mar 
‘he orme of Rose gave even aa much 
109,000 to publie 


l]; is enfe to 


of Jndisnn. 


bey 
pu 8 charities in that 
ci y- 
The moner was not given ata stated 
TA nnd with the exception of 8220,- 
000, no large emouut at one time. 
None oj it wna given to found a public 
ivaritution with which the name of th 
benefuetor might be nasociated and 
thus verpetunt his memory. But never 
bof re or since, in this country, has as 
sch moneys been given by one man to 
na many divorsifed charities. If is 
doubt if prior to the time Mr. Rose 
mode these gifte there had been piven 
four men os 
publie purp rae. 
and a few 


in 


by more that three or 
mipeh mouey for ANF 
The Stephen Girard he quest 


others that nra known io all persons 
wero not much larger than the agere- 
vate of the nmovus of money Chnuneey 


weedy ۔‎ charities. 
and 1867— 
.cotupuare i 


Rese gave directly 10 
At the time—betweeu 1863 
thero were, indeed, few mon, 


21,500,000, 0 
A CHILDLESS FATE FOR ALL. 
In tbe fifties, when John Ross, 
Channcey’s brother, died there was liv- 


ot seven children of John Rose, of 


Wethersfield, Coon. Four sons and one 
daughter hed dicd childless and suck 
was to be the fate Chauncey and Henry: 
John Rose ond a brother George had 
bean purtnera of SŠ ophen Bulkley, of 
Connections, in the Mast India trade, at 
Charleston, 5. CU. dohn Ross afterward 
vent to New York with $50,000 and be- 
came a cotton broker. Waca he dird 
rome years later ho wag worth $900,- 
000. Chnuncey [ove did not believe the 
sill of his brother, if executed uoder the 
inss af New York, would accomplish his 
brothers clearly defined intention, Ié | 
mado bequests of the entire amount, 
tat it was feared only a small part | 
wonld ronch the objects for which all wes 
intended. 
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CHAUNCEY ROSE REMEMBRANCES 
FOUND THROUGHOUT TERRE HAUTE’ 
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A BENNINGTONWARE spittoon joins the other items in the museum once belonging to 
Chauncey Rose. 


olders mark the door of Chauncey Rose's secretary of 


MASONIC EMBLEM with match h 
rich walnut. 


A DELICATE bowl and pitcher set i 
ee awe مو‎ set, cherry table and two portraits are among the Rose 
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CHAUNCEY ROSE 
—— 1794-1877 — 


Home of early business and 
civic leader who built his 
fortune on honesty, frugality 
and hard work. He used his 
wealth generously for the 
Care of orphans, medicine 
for the sick and the education 


ç - y. < t ee — Š (> ë £ | 

ERECTED by the Indiana Historical Bureau in 1966 is this plaque in memory of Chauncey 
Rose, who died in 1877. The marker stands on the Indiana State University campus at 
7th and Chestnut streets. 


JOINING the many other interesting items found at the Historical Museum are wooden 
candlesticks once belonging to Chauncey Rose. They are in the room with the Condit 
twin's cradle, left, a tiny doll bed, a bedwarmer (in front of fireplace), that has a well 
to hold a hot toddy glass and a child’s utility chair. 


Wabash River. The memorial was constructed from the facade of the old Terre Haute 
Post Office building. 
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built ‘his 


“of Commerce, Ma ES Tucker, Dr. John Logan, Rose - 


‘Polytechnic president, 2 Attorney John Biel of the Histori- 


. Chuck. Saad Photo. 
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There is also a badly detef 
riorated memorial to Chauncey; 
Rose at Dresser Park. At ond" 
time it was a band stand where; 
outdoor concerts were per}. 
formed. music-lovers sitting o1 
a hillside overlooking the Wa 
bash River. 


The plaque’s legend reads a: 
follows: 
CHAUNCEY ROSE 
1794-1877 
“Home of an early resi- 
dent and businessman 
who led the city’s devel- 
opment, built his fortune 
on honesty, frugality and 
hard work and used it for 
the care of orphans, medi- 
cine for the sick and 
education of youth.” 


cal Society. 
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Honoring Chauncey Rose 


ed by and named for Chauncey 
Rose. 

The plaque, a standard blue 
and silver historical marker of 
cast aluminum with raised let- 
tering, was provided by the 
State Historical Society through 
the efforts of the local historical 
society and Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Among Chauncey Rose’s many 
philanthropies were the Rose 
Home, first an orphanage, later 
a nursing home, at 25th St. and 
Wabash Ave, recently torn 
down to make way for a dis- 
count shopping center; the Rose 
Dispensary, at 7th and Cherry 
Sts, still in operation providing 
medicine for the needy, and 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, now 
east of the city on U. S. Route 
40, but first located at 13th and 
Locust Sts. 
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HONOR “ROSE Present 


oring Chauncey Rose were; ‘from pts “Dr ‘Alan C, Rankin, 


Indiana State U. president; John K. Lamb: of the CI Chamber. 


lse, 


Chauncey Rose, somelimes 
called Terre Haute’s forgotten 
man, was remembered Friday. 


Honéring one of the city’s 
and builders 


prominent institutions here, a 
plaque was unveiled at the site 


4 of the former Rose Home, near 
À the 


corner of Seventh 


Chestnut Sts. 

Present at the unveiling were 
John Biel, president of the Vigo 
County Historical Society; Dr. 
Alan Rankin, president of In- 
|diana State University, which 
now owns the land that is the 
site of the university’s Labora- 
tory School, and Dr. John Lo- 
gan, president of Rose Polytech- 


and 


nie Institute, which was found- 


4 earliest settlers 
À whose name is linked with many 
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EARLY CITY BENEFACTOR — Civic and education leaders unveiled an historical marker 
Friday honoring Chauncey Rose, early benefactor of Terre Haute and founder of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. On hand for the ceremonies were, left to right, John K. Lamb, 
executive vice president of the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Alan C. Rankin, 
president of Indiana State University; Dr. John A. Logan, president of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute; Mayor Ralph Tucker, and John G. Biel, lawyer, historian and president of the 
Vigo County Historical Society. The marker is located at Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
site of Rose’s home and now the grounds of Laboratory School. (Photo by Bruce) 
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— “I may disapprove of what you say, but I will 
Azfsnd to the death your right to say it.”—Voltaire. 
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Two local fairs Fu Hyte Center and United 
Cerebral Palsy, received financial boosts totaling 
$16,000 from the Chauncey Rose Home, Board last 
week. 

The board allocated $5,261 to United Cerebral 
Palsy and $4,739 to Hyte Center. The gifts will help 
both agencies finance recent building projects. 

Under Internal Revenue Service regulations, 
all income from charitable trust funds must be 
donated to suitable purposes within one year. Thus, 
that 1971 income had to be disposed of by Dec. 31, 
1972. 

We're certain the two agencies will make good 
use of the funds, and we commend O. Keith Owen 
Jr., president of the board, and attorney George 
Brattain for working out the plan to assist the two 
agencies, which was approved by Vigo Circuit Judge 
C. Joseph Anderson. 

It's good to see income from the Chauncey 
Rose esiate continuing to be used to boost agencies 
whose prime goal is to assist people at the bottom 
rung of the economic ladder. 
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Agencies Boosted 
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FOR ROSE JR. HIGH—O. Keith Owen of the Chauncey Rose 
Home board is shown with the placque and a picture of Rose 
which he presented at Sunday’s dedication of Chauncey Rose 
Junior High School, 1275 Third Ave. The new school is named 

'' for the 19th_century Terre Haute philanthropist. (Photo by 
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HISTORIC BUILDING — The Chauncey Rose 
Home, located on the northeast corner of ` 
25th Street and Wabash Avenue, once 
served as a home for orphans, later became 
a home for the aged, and then was torn 
down to make way for a shopping center. 
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: red. PAT Being west 
rill’ be built 


1 Postofticer. Building wa 
pecial government dis- 
btained in. 1931. > 


Hauts ate to Crawfordsville: 
z ose Meantime 2 Terre’ Hayte was s, city + ' the: Sen to. و‎ the: Wabe sh | 
Lat er ARE and there wag g) Civil War ات‎ es front bere, Bichard. 
£ churches, gifts friends said were in; grading river: banks near the new 
spired by the<influences of: Mary memorial plaza tres < os 
el £ greatest» philanthropist,” 
Terre. Haute wit. dedicate this | Fred: R. Waldron, president of the Mary Warner Rose had not want-| surveyed. south along the river; as 
into-the wilds] far as the. Cottrell : Mills ‘on “the 
ing years bave sald: of: Kentucky and Indiana. Shel Prairieton Road. The right of way i 
: “He was a man who left his own | softened when he promised to cer | has been obtained for the eventuel 
ho: Be am; ¿Indiana pio- tute; (he. Rose- Dispensary; Rose|never forgot! the promise. As long} tension two miles south-of the Wa- 
š ver knew. of federal funds Orphans'Horie; the Rose Home for | dis Mary Warner Rose lived,. Rose} bash Valley Boat Club landing. 
reverts erectéd a single Tablet im | miles on horseback. bash Association are: Fred R Wal- 
Fits memory. Remernbered Home Town. dron, president; James DeLoughery, 
was -83 Sia old: we pa he Rose for his genius, but it also will At TN of as رکون ا‎ second vice president; Wilson-N. 
gave the ome Cox, treasurer, and Vd S. Meister, 
۲ Terre Haute. Others, we believe, 1 
will be inspired to do good work for ie “He then. "312.000" oe لا وت‎ Members of the board of directors! Le 
°, rary are Carl Bauermeister, Morris Co- 
: ea | ho may be honored? Crawford 
É ' Rose was ٹہ‎ interested in" 
left his own. ope eo Fairbanks, for one; Spencer Ball, | sgucatlon;! even. though he himself ara Young. — Shandy 'and™ Rich- 
alliroads—but' never waa ne troie Rea Park is s.named; learning. He contributed to Wa- EE Ay A 3 
“by: the. town he loved. Tho jf وبوھ وید‎ bash Collège at Crawfordsville, to Ë - 
IL remedy: that. ment of his estate $25,000 be set | Haute—and- then, railroad builder, © NOTED NST, 
% story ‘begins in. 1926 with the Ñ aside for civic music programs. | he. decided he should provide -i Fa 
association. . Today, at a 
sfeet: above: the Wabash | 1 
x rial. Amphitheater. . June -2, 1877, not. long after 
سیت‎ construction: of 
MemorlaT and. the memo- Chauncey Rose neve 
) z r knew of He died Aug. 13 of that year. 
£ federal funds for work projects. He | ` The construction of. the memoria}, Dr. Raph K. Strong” Wangs 
though hard Winters in the Indiana | use of double-shifts of WP A work- 
settlements of 1818 must have given ers, is‘ the culmination of plans Dr. Johre: White. 
hardships. bash Association. in. 1926. ` m ای یو‎ -was made! yester- 
youth came West the “veterans” | drafted. long „before federal funds f 
were. men who had fought in the | were. oftered—or -even needed—tur BK. Strong as ‘professar “of chemical 
| engineering and. Chemistry at Rose 
$12—the second war for independ- | tify the banks of the Wabash River. 
کے‎ Vos barely concluded. Original plans’ called! for 2. closed | will succecd” Dr: -Jahn -Whiten who 
retires after thirty-three’ peurs. on | 
sor of John rand Mary. Warner | tablets,. but this was abandoned. ir i 
Rose.. His father’s father had come | favor.-of ` the, اکم جرف‎ shrine. facing J". The Rose board of. managers.cen- 
firmed Dr. Strong’ s-appoinfment. at 


: C h froma Terre “Hautetos Danville, Tu. 
d ; Be De di af سے‎ te Thi: y جک‎ e a putea liberally: to sub- | Park, superintendent, already is 
qI e ica e a e IS: ear’: ‘scriptions for building > r. z 1 
= Ee a at 
ths ; Rose was Terre 
Warner Rose, his’ mother. “Dresser Drive already: has" been 
her ‘memorial toa “man whose | Bankst of the Wabash Association; | ea her son togo West | 
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Shops for the school. Then 
he gave $350.000 for the 

A ; purchase of equipment and 

š maintenance. Rose died be- 
fore the school was finished 
and formally dedicated 
March 7, 1883. Upon his 
death. he willed $107,594 to 
the institute and the school 
was made residuary legatee 
of his estate. 

In 1925, the four-story brick 
building was used as Gerst- 
meyer High School by the 
Vigo County School Corp. All 
but the gymnasium was torn 
down in 1971 to make way 
for Chauncey Rose Junior 
High School. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
had outgrown the original 
building by 1914 and a larger 
building and site were 
necessary. 

One hundred and twenty- 
three acres of land east of the 
city were purchased from 
Herman and Anton Hulman 
Sr., and a new school build- 
ing was erected there. The 
two brothers returned the 
money in 1917, thereby do- 
nating the present site of the 
college. 

Over the years, buildings 
have been added to the 
campus through the gener- 
osity of alumni and patrons. 
New programs have been in- 
troduced, larger faculty 
engaged and thousands of 
students have received de- 
grees there. Rose-Hulman 
has become one of the foremost engineering and sci- 
ence schools in the country. 

The library of State Normal School, now Indiana State 
University, for which Rose donated $8.000 for its estab- 
lishment, also benefited from his generosity with a 
donation of $8,000 for the purchase of books in 1873. He 
also paid the expenses of many young women students 
so that they could become teachers. When he offered to 
donate to a fund for the building of a girls dormitory if the 
state legislature would match his contribution, the legis- 
lature would not agree. 

Another bequest in Rose's will was $75,000 used for 
the original purposes. 
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Rose, Terre Haute has con- ; 
tinued to receive benefits 
from the wealth and gener- 
osity of the humane and 
philanthropic man. 

During his lifetime in the 
19th century, the self-made 
millionaire gave many thou- 
sands of dollars away to the 
poor, orphans, aged women, 
medical assistance and edu- 
cation in the Wabash Valley. 

He gave freely, but wisely, 
and always tried to dispose 
of his vast wealth to accom- 
plish the best results. 

Upon his death at the age 
of 83 on Aug. 13, 1877, he 
willed many more thousands 
of dollars to philanthropies 
he established in Terre 
Haute. 

Some of those monies are 
still at work. 

Rose's name now appears 
only on Rose-Hulman Insti- 
tute of Technology and the 
Chauncey Rose Junior High 
School in Terre Haute. The 
institute, founded by Rose, 
was originally named the 
Terre Haute School of Indus- 
trial Science. Over his protest 
and against his wishes, it 
was Changed to Rose Poly- 
technic Institute in 1875. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Anton 
Hulman Jr. transferred the 
assets of the Hulman Foun- 
dation to the school in 1970, 
the name was changed to 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology: 

The Chauncey Rose Junior High School was so named 
in honor of the philanthropist and because it was built on 
the same property where Rose built the first industrial 
science building. 

In the early 70s of the 19th century, Rose found that he 
was hampered by the lack of facilities and adequate 
training in the industrial sciences for employees on 
whom he relied for assistance in his business enterpris- 
es. After a survey of schools in the country, he founded 
his industrial school. 

On 10 acres of land on the northwest corner of Thir- 
teenth and Locust streets, he built a main building and 
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Terre Haute celebrates 175th birthday 


Tindall Madison, Samuel Ed- 
wards, John Cruft,. Thomas 
Houghton, Jacob Early, Ransom 
Miller, Russell Ross and John 
Burton. 

Neither the mayor nor the coun- 
cilmen received compensation. 
The Terre Haute Express stated; 
"It is generally understood that our 
city fathers have to work for pos- 
terity and receive their pay, if any, 
from the same source." 

The office of mayor as abolished 
by the state legislature in 1842 and 
the council president took the du- 
ties. This type of government 
continued for the next 10 years. In 
1853, the mayoral type of govern- 
ment was re-established. The last 
date which could possibly be used 
for the founding of the city of 
Terre Haute is April 30, 1853. 

The legislature had passed an act 
in 1853, allowing communities 
with more than 3,000 residents to 
incorporate as a city. Terre Haute 
voters approved the city's incorpo- 
ration on April 30, 1853. The tally 
for the election? One-hundred, 
thirty-nine men voted for the in- 
corporation and 18 voted against it. 

It's impossible to know if the five 
men who began the community of 
Terre Haute 175 years ago realized 
they were creating what would be- 
come a cultural and economic 
center for the Wabash Valley. 

Probably they did not. 

Many communities were platted 
and begun at that time. Some suc- 
ceeded, many died. It makes sense 
to honor the date they officially 
started their venture as the date for 
the founding of Terre Haute. ° 


David Buchanan is the executive direc- 
tor of the Historical Museum of the 
Wabash Valley. 
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For the first 
two years of 
Terre Haute's 
existence, most 
social and pub- 
lic activities 
continued to 
take place at 
Fort Harrison, a 
few miles to the |- Bachanan 
north. In 1818, 
Terre Haute was chosen as the 
county seat for the newly created 
Vigo County. Its first courthouse 
was completed four years later. 
Probably up to that point, county 
business was conducted in log 
cabins and other buildings 
available. 

In January of 1832, the state ap- 
proved an act allowing Terre 
Haute to incorporate. It was divid- 
ed into five wards. By April of the 
same year, the first municipal of- 
ficers were elected. In May, the 
town officially incorporated. 

Terre Haute didn't get a mayor 
until 1838 when a new charter was 
passed. The election was held in 
March and was approved by a ma- 
jority of 63 votes. Two months 
later, the first election for mayor 
was held. Elijah Tillotson was 
elected to the position. 

The city's first councilmen were 
Curtis Gilbert, Robert Wallace, 


“TERRE HAUTE 


Celebrating, 179 Years 


his year, 1991, "offi- 
cially" marks the 175th 
year of Terre Haute's exist- 
ence. Officially has to be in 
quotes because some 
could argue as to just when the city 
of Terre Haute started. Some 
would say it was when the fur 
trader used the area, because there 
is certainly some evidence the 
French had a fort here named Terre 
Haute. 

Others might argue for when 
Terre Haute was incorporated. 
That year was 1832. The majority 
of people have accepted 1816 be- 
cause that's when the first plat of 
Terre Haute was filed at the re- 
corder's office at Vincennes. At 
that time, Vigo County did not ex- 
ist. Terre Haute (and much of 
western and southern Indiana) was 
in Knox County. 

Terre Haute was created as a "for 
profit" venture. The partners were 
Cuthbert Bullitt, Thomas Bullitt, 
Jonathon Lindley, Abraham Mar- 
kle and Hyacinth LaSalle. They 
called their venture the Terre Haute 
Land Co., choosing a name by 
which the area of land was already 
known. 

The plat for the community was 
filed in September, 1816. The first 
sale of lots took place October 
31st. There were 35 lots on the 
plat. One of those lots was reserved 
for a public square (where the 
Courthouse now stands). Another 
was reserved for a school and 
another for a church. All of the rest 
of the lots were offered for sale. 

The original boundaries were the 
present Eagle Street on the north; 
what's now Fifth Street on the east; 
Swan Street on the south and First 
Street to the west. 


residence between Seventh and Eighth streets on Chest- 
nut Street now stands. In his will be bequeathed his 
home and most of its household furniture and personal 
property to his cousin, Sarah Hemingway. 

In 1872, Rose started St. Ann's Hospital on the north- 
east corner of Thirteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. It was a 
Catholic hospital managed by the Sisters of Providence. 
He donated the land and $30,000 for the building. Nearly 
every church building in Terre Haute received money for 
Rose's beneficence, for he gave liberally to them, 
including the "colored church." He always recognized the 
equal claims of blacks. 

Rose was born in a farm house in Wetherfield 
Meadows, Conn., on Dec. 4, 1794, one of eight children. 
They all preceded him in death, leaving no children and 
Rose never married. 

He came west in 1817 at the age of 23 with only $2,000 
given him by a brother. He had only a brief attendance at 
the common schools, but had a respect for and yearning 
for learning and knowledge. When he arrived in Terre 
Haute in 1818, there 
were but two log cabins 
here. He lived at first ina 
boarding house at Fort 
Harrison. 

The next year, he went to 
Parke County where he 
established a store, 
distillery and mill. The 
village of Roseville is 
named for him. 
Returning to Terre Haute 
in 1825, he engaged in 
trade and became a 
successful merchant. His vast fortune Came from real 


estate dealings and promotion of the first railroads. He ; 


was known as the "Railroad King," having been one of the 


main investors in Terre Haute. Indianapolis, Vandalia and = 
other lines. At one time, he bought 320 acres of land in انا‎ 


Terre Haute for $10 an acre and sold some of it for as 


much as $500 an acre. دا‎ 
Two of his brothers, George and John, were equally Liu 
successful in the East. When George died, he left saan 


$900,000 in his will. Rose was one of the beneliciaries, 
receiving $8,000, which he invested in the mercantile 
business and farm land. which started him on his 
successful career. 

Upon his death, John left a fortune of $1,600,000. Rose 
was distributor of the estate and distributed the money to 
74 Charitable organizations in the East. including those to 
benetit crippled, aged and blind persons, mariners, 
orphans, blacks and libraries. 

Rose went back to see his mother almost every year, 
often traveling by horseback. When she died. he gave the 
family homestead to the town of Wethersfield. Conn., and 
$3,000 to improve it. It became an asylum for the poor. 
He also gave 92,000 for a town library and $12.000 to 
endow an academy there. 

Concluding his inaugural address at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute in March, 1883, the speaker, Dr. Charles C. 
Thompson, said of Rose. "The city of Terre Haute will 
cherish none of her treasures longer than the memory of 
her princely benefactor. 


Frances Hughes is a retired journalist, who worked for 
the Terre Haute Star for 47 years. 


Nearly every church building in Terre 
Haute received money for Rose’s 
beneficience, for he gave liberally to 


them, including the “colored church.” He 
always recognized the equal claims of 
blacks. 
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“wt 1862, during the Civil War, Rose financed the Rose 
Ladies Aid Society to assist families of soldiers. This or- 
ganization. still in existence, is one of the oldest women's 
organizations in the state. 

When Rose purchased a large frame house for Sara 
Dowling McKeen in 1874, he endowed the Rose Old La- 
dies Home there. The house, at 1016 N. 6th St., was a 
residence for a few elderly women and it was managed 
by the Rose Ladies Aid Society. Later, it was renamed 
the Sara Dowling Home in 1959. This home was closed 
and the property sold in 1971 to the Housing Authority of 
Terre Haute. The house was razed after the sale and 26 
units of public housing for low income families was built 
on the site. 

The seven women remaining in the home at the time of 
its closing were moved to the Clara Fairbanks Home for 
Aged Women at 721 Eighth Ave. This home was built in 
1924 by Crawford Fairbanks, another Terre Haute finan- 
cier and philanthropist. in memory of his wife who died in 
1911. 

In the begininng of the 
Fairbanks Home's exist- 
ence, admission for 
women was $500 and a 
black, silk dress with 
agreement that that 
would pay for their care 
for the rest of their lives 
and for their funeral. Until 
the closing of the home, 
the tenants still had all 
their expenses paid after 
they paid their entrance 
fee. 

When women from the Sara Dowling Home were ad- 
mitted to the Fairbanks Home, the name of the 
establishment was changed to the Clara Fairbanks and 
Chauncey Rose Home. Although the assets of the two 
funds were kept separate, interest from both of them was 
used for the tenants. The Rose money was from the sale 
of the property at 25th Street and Wabaash Avenue and 
the Sara Dowling Hiome.The Chauncey Rose board took 
over the management of the combined home. When the 
State Board of Health considered the home a nursing 
home instead of a retirement home, 50 many rules and 
regulations were imposed that it was too expensive to 
keep the establishment open any longer. Modifications in 
the interior of the building were not possible, according to 
the board. 

So. the home was closed in 1986, and the 19 women 
there were moved to nursing homes. Now, there are but 
six of the women alive and they are housed in the 
Southwood Nursing Home. in the home-like atmosphere 
of the Fairbanks Home they all became friends and now 
they are again housed together and taken care of. In 
compliance with Rose's original stipulations and pledges 
of the Fairbanks Home, their expenses will continue to be 
paid for. 

When the Fairbanks Home was closed, Union Hospital 
purchased the property from Bruce Sherman, great 
grandson of Crawford Fairbanks. The building was torn 
down and the site is now a parking lot. 

Although these projects seemed to be in Rose's main 
philanthropic interests, he also made many other dona- 
tions to Terre Haute during his lifetime. He built Prairie 
House, now the Terre Haute House, in 1838, and his 
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Chauncey Rose 


By FRANK Day 


the northeast corner of 25th and Wabash 
Avenue in Terre Haute, have been torn 
down to make way for the future 

Although some of the citizens of Terre 
Haute protested the demolition of the 
historic buildings, many knew that Mr. 
Rose would have wanted them to come 
down. He always lived in the future and 
was, in fact, quite visionary. 

It was Rose who went out of the city 
to erect a big hotel on the prairie and ig- 
nored the guffaws of local merchants 
who predicted its doom. This hotel, The 
Prairie Hotel, is now known as the Terre 
Haute House and is in the main section 
of Terre Haute. ` 


Inherits Frugality, Good Health and 
Long Life 
Rose didn’t worry much about the 
opinions of others for he was self-reliant. 
The seventh son of an eight child family, 
Chauncey had to learn to do for himself. 
His father John was the son of John 
Rose, Sr , who immigrated to the United 


16223 


This stern looking gentleman, Chauncey 
Rose, gave away millions of dollars to 
hundreds of charities. 


News recently when title insurance was 
requested for the plot of land on which 
the Rose Orphan’s Home had been con- 
structed. The old buildings, located on 


Christmas isn’t just the jingle of bells 
or high pitched teen-age voices singing 
carols in the snow. Christmas is a salute 
to the giver and the happiest day of the 
year for the giver. Therefore, it is ap- 
propriate that we now salute Chauncey 
Rose, perhaps the greatest giver that In- 
diana has had. 

Rose, who was born in Wethersfeld 
Meadows, Connecticut, on December 
24, 1794, lived up to his Christmas Eve 
birthday by giving away an estimated 
5 million dollars. In one four year period, 
he gave away $1.5 million. 

Rose is a nearly forgotten man today. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, bears his name but his 
memory has faded since his death on 
August 13, 1877. In less than 90 years, 
the former “Timber Baron” and “In- 
diana Railroad King” has slipped to a 
prominence that exists only in the Rose 
Poly yearbooks. 

The story of his amazing life was 
drawn to the attention of Lawyers Title 


The Rose Orphan’s Home in Terre Haute before it was torn down in September. 


a burden to keep from thieves, cheats, 
and bums. 


Water — Not Oil 


It is documented that Chauncey be- 
came enraged at workmen who hit oil 
instead of the water they were drilling 
for at the Terre Haute House. He had 
them plug the oil hole and drill on until 
they hit the water. A few years later 
another man struck oil two blocks from 
Chauncey’s well and produced 2,000 
barrels a year from it for nearly a dozen 
years. 

However, Rose was no longer inter- 
ested in gaining new fortunes. He had 
one to dispose of wisely and he spent the 
rest of his years doing so. The wisest 
and most reputable agents were retained 
to find worthwhile causes and projects 
for his money. This is a fact that later 
made a great fiction plot on television. 

Eighty-five different charities received 
sums from $500 to $300,000 in one pub- 
lic record of the Rose gifts. He made 
major contributions to Wabash College, 
the New York Newsboys Fund, Rose 
Orphan’s Home, Providence Hospital, 
libraries, churches, etc.; but his crown- 
ing gift was Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
To this project he gave more than money. 
He brought in great educators, business 
leaders, and statesmen to plan not only 
the school but also its policies. 

Rose’s giving was just as well planned 
as the business ventures he used to pro- 
duce the money. Rose was an objective 
man. He gave to those who were workers 
and producers. He cared nothing for 
drones, except those that were invalids. 
Chauncey loaned money to many men. 
He expected it to be paid back and might 
take action if it were not. Yet, Rose might 
give the money back to the borrower 
after it was paid back to him. 

(The author wishes to thank Mrs. 
Dorothy Clark of Terre Haute for her 
help in guiding him in his research for 
this article.) 
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Administrative uilding of Rose Polytechnic Institute in Terre Haute. 


turn on this investment as the town 
grew. 

It is obvious that Chauncey saw the 
prospects for Terre Haute in 1818 and 
he then worked to make sure his dreams 
came true. He continued his plans to 
build the city until his death, and his 
efforts to build the city also helped the 
Rose fortune grow. 


It was Rose who put Terre Haute in 
the Indiana railroad picture early. He 
was the principal in the building of the 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad 
that carried a new fortune to that city 
and another fortune to Rose. 

Although called a mansion, Chauncey’s 
home, at 7th and Chestnut Streets, was 
not pretentious. It was large, Victorian 
large. A broad veranda stretched across 
the front of it under a pillared flat roof 
that blended back into the double peak 
roof of the frame house. A large grassy 
orchard, nearly a block in size, gave it 
an ideal setting. Inside, the East Wing 
was headquarters because Chauncey’s 
bedroom and small adjoining library 
were there. Business meetings were 
held in the small library which was the 
financial hub of business in the area. 

Everything that this great giver did 
was done well and honored his beloved 
city of Terre Haute. “The Modulus” 
(Rose Poly Yearbook) of 1895 quotes 
Rose as saying he built the Rose Man- 
sion himself because he owed Terre 
Haute the respect of building a good 
dwelling that would do justice to its 
surroundings. 


Sitting at his desk in the library you 
could easily have visualized Rose as a 
“Railroad King,” but the illusion was 
shattered when you saw him sweeping 
his own walk the next day. He never 
hesitated to do his own “chores” and 
never worried about his social image. 

As he grew older, he became the sole 
survivor of his family, with millions to 
leave to no one. In fact, this money was 


States from the Highlands of Scotland 
in the early 1700's. The younger Rose 
sons inherited frugality from this family 
background. Chauncey Rose highly 
valued every penny he earned or gave 
away. 

He also inherited good health and 
long life from his father, who lived to be 
72, and his mother Mary Warner Rose, 
who lived to be 80. Chauncey Rose out- 
lived his brothers and sister. All of them 
were childless. 

Chauncey’s fortune began with a 
public school education and savings of 
some $2,000. A careful planner, he 
studied the entire central United States 
before settling. Rose traveled first to 
Kentucky, then to Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Alabama before 
finally choosing Terre Haute in 1818. 

He lived at Fort Harrison for awhile 
because there were only two log cabins 
at Terre Haute. The city had just been 
staked out in 1816. There were no direct 
roads and travel was by the river. To go 
East, you went via Louisville. 

None of this dampened the enthusias- 
tic visionary Rose. He moved into Parke 
County in 1819 and started a saw mill. 
He did the work himself and worked 
many long hours. The growth of the 
area rewarded his labor and vision. By 
1822 the first steamboats began bringing 
in new residents, and he was furnishing 
the lumber for new homes and the first 
Terre Haute Courthouse. 

Things were booming by 1825 and he 
took up residence in Terre Haute. This 
time he became a merchant and was soon 
accumulating additional money to his 
growing fortune. He also invested in 
land and farming. 


320 Acres for $3400 


In 1837 he pulled the biggest real 
estate deal in the history of Terre Haute 
by acquiring 320 acres of what is now 
the central city for about $3,400. It 
staggers the imagination to guess his re- 
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Tribune-Star/Jim Avelis 
Chauncey Rose: Chauncey Rose, who first came to Terre Haute 
when it consisted of only two cabins, is known as one of the city’s 
greatest benefactors. 


Chauncey Rose gifts 
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This L TL Q R 88. ure, a 
large, framed portrait of Terre 
Haute benefactor Chauncey Rose, 
was painted in 1935 by Frank 
Erxleben. 

It was donated to the Vigo 
County Historical Society by the 
artist’s widow, Elsie Erxleben, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Max F. Walker. 
Erxleben, the son of one of Terre 
Haute’s German immigrants enter- 
ing the area prior to the Civil War, 
also painted portraits `of Paul 
Dresser and Eugene V. Debs. 

The Rose portrait hangs above 
the stairwell in the southwest wing 
of the Historical Museum of the 
Wabash. Valley. It is a small 
monument to a man whose gifts to 
this community stand as the 
greatest record of his legacy. 

The following reprint from the 
December 1959 issue of “Leaves of 
Thyme,” the historical society’s 
newsletter, should remind local 
citizens how fortunate we were the 
day Chauncey Rose decided to 
settle in Terre Haute. 

“Chauncey Rose was born in a 
retired farm house in the 
Wethersfield Meadows in Connec- 
ticut, Dec. 24, 1794. He died at his 
residence in Terre Haute on Aug. 
13, 1877. John Rose, his father, 
was the son of John, Rose, who 
emigrated from the Highlands of 
Scotland early in the 18th century. 
Mary Warmer, his mother, was the 
daughter of John Warner of 
Wethersfield. 

“Chauncey Rose was one of eight 
children ... His six brothers and 
his sister all died before Chauncey, 
and all were childless. So, when at 
the age of 83, he died, also 
childless, he was the last of his 
race. 
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the means of adding essentially to 
the library at the State Normal 
School in this city, and paid the 
expenses of a considerable number 
of young ladies while fitting 
themselves at that school to 
become teachers. 

“At last, his leading and long- 
cherished thought with reference 
to education culminated in gifts 
and bequests for the establishment 
of the Polytechnic school .. . 

“He sought counsel and informa- 
tion from every available source. 
The result was that he decided to 
repeat, as far as changed 
circumstances would permit, the 
plan of the Worchester Free In- 
stitute. He remained a member of 
the Board of Trustees till the 
buildings were completed and the 
general policy of the Institute fixed, 
when on account of his age and 
infirmities, he resigned his office 
June 2, 1877.” 

The above was taken from an 
account prepared especially to 
show Mr. Rose’s connection with 
the Polytechnic, but much more 
could be written about his other 
activities, both here and in the 
east. His records in his account 
book show for the period between 
1863 and 1869, gifts totaling 
$1,464,500 to other educational 
and charitable institutions, 90 dif- 
ferent agencies and institutions. 


secured from his friends by his 
personal efforts — instead of by the 
aid of a grant of public land, which 
had not then become the fashion, 
and his scrupulous supervision 
made the road one of the best and 
safest in the United States. He 
contributed largely to the railroads 
from Evansville to Terre Haute, 
from Terre Haute to 
Crawfordsville, and from Terre 
Haute to Danville, Ill., and nothing 
but the approach of age withheld 
him from the same cooperation in 
building the road from Terre Haute 
to St. Louis by way of Vandalia. 

“Mr. Rose was never indifferent 
to the influence of religious institu- 
tions on a growing community. He 
contributed liberally toward the 
expense of nearly every church 
edifice in Terre Haute, not failing 
to recognize the equal claims of the 
colored people. 

“Mr. Rose dispensed many 
private charities, which were un- 


known to any except the recipients 
and himself ... a 

“He had strong sympathy for 
those who have to struggle without 
fault against the tide of adverse 
fortune which overwhelms so many 
victims, and the consciousness of 
having relieved the meritorious 
poor always gave him lively 
satisfaction. 

“His numerous, though unan- 
nounced acts of kindness in their 
behalf, prepared: his mind for the 
larger gifts to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Terre Haute, a most 
effective charity; the Providence 
Hospital, the Free Dispensary, and 
the Rose Orphans’ Home. 

“He took deep interest in the 
cause of education generally... He 
desired to build up a class of 
educated and scientific mechanics 
and laboring men, so that in the 
pursuit of their various vocations, 
they should be able to give full 
scope to their inventive and con- 
structive talents. In furtherance of 
his general purpose, he gave, from 
time to time, liberal contributions 
to Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville. He also furnished 


There were but two cabins in Terre 
Haute, and the nearest boarding- 
lace was at Fort Harrison, where 
boarded, as did the county 
officers, at a house kept by Mrs. 
Stewart ... There were no direct 
roads. The trip East was made by 
way of Louisville, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. It was a source of 
great rejoicing when the first 
steamboat landed at Terre Haute, 
in 1822. In 1819 I moved to Parke 
County, and engaged in the busi- 
ness of Milling. I sawed and 
furnished lumber for the court 
house erected in the public square; 
and I returned to Terre Haute in 
1825.’ 

“Mr. Rose was foremost in secur- 
ing the railway transportation in 
the new State. He bore the prin- 
cipal labor of building the Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis Railroad; 
his courage and resolution secured 
the construction of the road by 
individual subscriptions — largely 


“In 1817, at the age of 23, he 
came west seeking a location, first 
going to Mt. Sterling, Ky., where 
some friends reele, The condi- 
tions under which he chose Vigo 
County for his residence, as told in 
his own words, are given in 
Beckwith's “History of Vigo and 
Parke Counties,” as follows: 

“In the fall of 1817, I traversed 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, looking for a location 
at which to reside and engage in 
business. I spent several days at 
Terre Haute; it had been laid out 
the previous year. The following 
winter I spent in Kentucky. 
Favorably impressed with the loca- 
tion and the people in and about 
Terre Haute, I returned and 
became resident in April 1818. 
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In 1966 the Hulman Foundation gave to Rose Poly the beautiful 
Hulman Memorial Union Building. They honored the founder by establish- 


ing the beautiful Chauncey Rose Wing. It consists of an entrance 


hall, the large Alumni Room, dedicated to all alumni, and three 
smaller rooms, the Music Room, Reading Room and Performing Arts 
Room, individually dedicated to the three wives of the Rose Poly 
professors who were killed in am automobile accident on their way 
to Chicago a few years ago. Some of the furnishings in this Wing 
came from the old Rose Homestead. They include Chauncey Rose's 
desk and his cuspidor, his walnut secretary, a large oval mirror 
with ornate frame, a Chauncey Rose portrait, brass candlesticks and 
two dishes of Royal Premium Lahore china from Rose's dinner set, 
made by T.& R. Boote Company, England, and a vase - all in the Alumni 
Room; a walnut chest and Tiffany clock in the hall, and a hat rack 


in the Music Room. Other items will probably be added later as they 
become available 
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July 3, 1945 AL TE. le ` 


Present were: Messrs, Royse, Reiman, Eeinl, Nunn, Marshall, ر‎ 
The Secretary reported that both Mr. Anton Eulman, Jr. and š rd 
Vr. Robt. G. Nunn had accepted the letters asking that they < 
fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of Frank B. Smllwood “7 x 
and Tillis D. Miller. The board expressed its pleasure at A € 
the acceptances. The Secretary then teported that he had a. 
request for a loan to made to Alonzo G. Wells R. 2, Rosedale, Ind, 
for 1200 interest at 5%, 5 years, 50% each six months account 

of principal, and the Board referred the matter to the Finance 

& Appraising Committees. 


Aug. 21, 45 


Present were Royse, Reiman, Heinl, Bogart, Nunn, and Marshall, 
Leonatd B. Marshall, Secy. 


Sept. 11, 45 


Present were Royse, Reiman, Heinl, Bogart, Nunn, and Marshall, 


Oct. 2, 45 


"j 


Present were Marshall, Heinl, Reiman, and Bogart. | 
The Secy. submitted a request from the Community Fund for a ! 
donation, but due to the charitable work done by the Rose Dispen. 
it was voted by the board not to give to the Comm. Fund, for their 
work was first hand. 
The Secy. was to make arrangements to purchase $15,000 of 23-67/72 
U. S. Bonds. (By Dec. they had earned $18.36 interest) 

Note: 

taken 

November_ ( no notes as-yet) 


December 18, 45 


Present were Messrs. Heinl, Reiman, Nunn, and Marshall, 

The total bills were $17,190.00. The Secretary reported that 
Dr. Haslem had accepted the Eoards °° fer, which was that the 
Board would pay up to $1500 to redeccorate the offices he was 
renting, providing he would pay $80 per month from now on , no 


cut back. 
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and that he would sign a five year lease, and all over sum of 51500 | 
Dr. Haslem agreed to pay. 
The Secy. reported that 8ar# Paul F. Petty and Alva Petty assumed the 

mortgage formally held by Frances Cornell in the sum of $2500 by 

paying her in cash the balance due, and uron examing the books, there is 

no provision for amortization of the principal. 

The secy. suggested that the Board authorize him to renew the mortgage | 

with definite payments on the principal in the names of Paul Petty and | 
Alva Petty,gafter some discussion and upon motion being made and seconded, | 
the secy. was authorized to make a loan to the Pettys', after the approval 

of the Finance Committee of $2500 with interest at 5% at which the 

Fin. Comm, would set the amount to be paid upon the principal. 
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Inc. July 10, 1878 Nippert-Sdvards-Collett-MceKeen- Hamilton-Durham-Jeffers 
1879 Nippert-Colëèett-McKeen-Hamilton-Durhem-Jeffers-Morris 
1880 same 


1881 Same 
1682 same ' m ETE 0021 
1863 same VIGO COUNTY PUBLIG Ligai 
1884 same DIANA 
1885 same TERRE HAUTE, IN 
1886 same 
1887 same 
1888 same 
1889 same Yippert died Nov. 4, 1889, Jump succeeded 
با‎ 1890 Hamilton resigned Jan. 7, 1890 Bridwell succeeded 
Da Collett-McKeen-Durham-Jeffers-Morris. Jump-Bridwell 
جات‎ 1891 same 
ao 1892 same 
: یا‎ 1893 Collett died Feb. 13, 1893 Marshall succeeded 
3 McKeen-Durham-Jeffers-Morris-Jumn-Bridwell-Marshall 
4 1894 same 
> 1895 same 
O 1896 same 
A 1897 Jeffers died July 1, 1897 Cruft succeeded 
`w MceKeen-Durham-Morris-Jump-Bridwell-Marshall-Cruft 
Ga 1898 same 
1899 Bridwell resigned July 6, 1899 11612127 succeeded 
MeKeen- Durham-Morris-Jump-Marshall-Cruft-Heinl 
1900 same 1901 
1901 Morris died July 4, Bryant succeeded 
McKeen-Durham-Jump-Marshadi-Cruft-Heinl-Bryant 
1902 same 
1903 McKeen diedJune 30, 1903 McKeen succeeded 
XeKæan-Durhem-Jump-Marshall-Cruft-Heinl-Bryant-McKeen 
1904 same 


1905 seme 
1905 same 
1907 same Durham died Jan 30m 1907 Sandison succeeded 
1908 Fump-Marshall-Cruft-Heinl-Bryant-McKeen-Sandison 
1909 same 


1910 same 
1911 6 
1912 same: CET 


1913 same Cruft died Feb. 3, 1913 Smallwood succeeded 
Marshall-Feinl-Bryant-McKeen-Sandison-Jumr-Smallwooûd 
1914 Jumv-Marshall-Heinl-Bryant-McKeen-Sandison-Smallwood 


1915 same 
1915 same 
1917 Bryant died December 4, 1917 Miller succeeded 


1918 Jump-Marshall-Heinl-FcKeen-Sandison-Smallwood-Miller 
Jump died July 21, 1918 Bogart succeeded 

1919 Marshall-Hehl-McKeen-Smallwood-Miller~-Bogart-Sandison 
Sandison died July 2, 1919 Gillum succeeded 

1920 Marshall- Heinl-McKeen-Smallwood-Miller-Bogart-Gillum 

3 de G. Heifl died Dec. 31, 1920, Fred G. Succeeded 

1921 Marshall-McKeen-Smallrood-Miller-Bogart-Gillum-Heinl 

192? same 

192% same 

1924 Gillum died Aug. 20, 1924 Schaal succeeded 

Marshe11-Nekeen-Smallwood-Miller-Rogart-Heinl«Schaal 


Dispensary Trustees 


MarshallrMcKeen-Smallwood-Miller-Bogart-Heinl-Schaal 


Marshall died Dec. 26, 1929 Reiman succeeded 


same 
same 
same 


McKeen-Smallwood-Miller-Bogart-Heinl-Schaal-Heiman 


same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 
same 


Smallwood-Secy-Treas. June 3, McKeen died Oct. 26, 37 Royse 


Smallwood-Miller-Rogart-Heinl-Schaal-Reiman-Royse Succ 
Schaal died June 5% 1938 Leonard Marshall succeeded 
Smallwood-Miller-Bogart-Keinl-Reiman-Royse-Marshall 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1951 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 


Started in 1878 with no funds but in 1882 had $75,000.99 fund. 
1868 valuation $103,053.07 a net gain of $28,053.07 


in ten years 
"1 " "£ 
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1898 valuation $153,546, 36 $50,613.29 
1908 199,679.64 46,01328 
(1928 343,197,37 "94,317.93 
|1938 423,405.40 80,209.03 
Yous 248,479.44 48, 799.80 
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Res 


Res. 


Nov. 4, 
Sep. و25‎ 
Feb. 13, 
June 30, 
Jane 7» 
Jan. 30, 
July 1 
July 4, 
July 21, 
July 6, 
Dec. 26, 
Feb. 3, 
Dec. 51, 
Dec. 4, 
Dets 28, 
Jul Ve 
Aug. 20. 
June 5, 


1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1890 
1893 
1097 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1907 
1913 
1918 
IS 
109 
1921 
1924 
1930 
1938 
1938 


office 


و10 
و10 


Took 
Yippert July 
Gdwards July 
Collett July 
McKeen July 
Hamilton July 
Durham July 
Jeffers July 
Morris Oct. 
Jump Jan. 
Bridwell Jan, 
Marshall Apr. 
Cruft July 
Heinl July 
Bryant July 
McKeen July 
Sandison Juna 
Smallwood May 
Miller Apr. 
Bogart Sepe 
Gillum Dec. 
Heinl Feb. 
Schaal Sep, 
Reiman July 
Royse Jane 
Marshall July 
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When Former Residents of Connecticut: V 


1460 
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Came to the Wabash V ۷ ۷ 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


I’ve always had a particularly warm spot in my heart for Terre Haute’s generous benefactor, 
Chauncey Rose. Especially after I learned that his ancestors and mine were neighbors back in the 
early settlement days of Connecticut over 300 years ago. 

According to the records, Robert Rose owned some 312 acres of land in Naubus Farms, south 
from Hartford, as early as 1640. He and Daniel Rose were both freemen of Wethersfield, Conn. You 
ask what is a “freeman?” In Colonial American he was a landowner, a freeholder who was privi- 
he resided. Daniel Rose married Elizabeth Goodrich whose father 


capital and ability; then on a 
trip to Fort Harrlson he met 
Chauncey Rose. 

Reached Here in 1817. 


This distinguished pioneer and 
philanthropist was born Dec. 17, 
1794, in Wethersfield, Conn., and 
at the age of twenty-two came to 
Indiana, reaching Fort Harrison 
early in 1817. An elder brother, 
settled in Carolina, had advanced 
him some capital and he had 
already shown his ability to ac- 
quire more when he met Captain 
Brooks. They were kindred | 
spirits and together with Moses 
Robbins formed a partnership to 
establish a mill, a store and a | 
distillery on Big Raccoon. 

While the snow was yet on the | 
ground they left Fort Harrison in |} 
company with a friendly Indian 
and made their location a few 
days after. Early in 1819 they 
broke ground for a mill and 
named the place Roseville. 

In the reminiscences of Mrs. 
Sophia Ramsdell Fuller which 
have been so valuable to re- 
searchers she told of the journey 
from Connecticut to Roseville. 
Her husband, Benjamin C. Fuller, 
was sent for to help build the 
mill... “of Brooks, Robbins and 
Rose, the latter two natives of 
the same town with my husband | 
... We reached the mills, a wild 
romantic looking place, situated 
on Raccoon Creek, Parke county | 
... we are heartily welcomed and 
stop at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks.” This next entry in Mrs. |! 
Fuller’s diary was dated March}; 
22, 1821. “We leave our friend’s |: 
house only to be neighbors; they 
have built for us a snug log house À 
with threc rooms and a shelter to 
cook under, besides 8 small house 
in addition for our meat, flour, | 
etc. My friend, Mrs. Brooks, is 
untiring in her efforts to make 


“me contented . .. Mr. Rose and 
Mr. 


Robhins have taken their 


abode with us.” 
وی ہو ہد وا‎ I de à RT 
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1644. Her uncle is one of my ancestors. 


it they went. After engaging in 
combat until both were well nigh 
exhausted, they agreed upon a 
truce, and siiting down on a log, 
rested themselves . Having re- 
covered breath and strength they 
fought again, and again rested, 
fighting and resting until sun- 
down, when neither having con- 
quered, they exchanged tokens 
of friendship and ever after lived 
in peace. Now when it is recol- 
lected that all this was long be- 
fore the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania, by William Penn in 1681, 
and that all that he gained of 
peace and quiet by his upright 
treatment of the Indianas, had 
been secured by our fathers a 
whole generation before his time, 
it justly entitles them to a share 
in the praises which have been 
so abundantly showered upon 
him. 

Among other prominent early 
settlers of Glastonbury and Weth- 
ersfield in Connecticut were the 
Robbins and Brooks families. 
There is no proof, but I believe 
their descendants became Chaun- 
cey Rose’s associate in pioneer 
Indiana. 

Conspicuous among the stal- 
wart men who followed the army 
and studied the Indiana country 
was Captain Andrew Brooks, In- 
dian agent, trader and interpre- 
ter. In his numerous trips from 
Fort Harrison northward, wheth- 
er on the prairie or in the dense 
woods of what is now central 
Parke County, he noted the local 
advantages especially for mill 
sites, and as early as 1817 had set 
his eye on the bluff at the south- 
ern bend of Big Racoon. But a 
year or more passed after the 
country was open to settlement 
before he found a partner with 
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leged to vote in the town where 
| and uncle came from Wales in 
Another of my ancestors, 
ıl eighth great-grandfather, John 
Hollister (1612-1665) had quite 
; a few dealings 
with the an- 
cestors of 
: Chauncey 
Rose. Hollister 
was admitted: 
: as a freeman 
: in 1643. His 
: will mention- 
: ed his wife, 
Joanna and 
seven chil- 
dren. His farm 
which was 
left to his son, 
John, Jr. from 
iwhom I am descended. 
To prove to my family and 
friends that my stubbornness is 
‘inherited, I'like to tell a story 
i about the first John Hollister. It 
; seems that the Nayaug clan of 
‘the Mohegan Indian tribe lived 
‘in what is now Glastonbury, 
i Conn. They engaged in farming 
land fishing and lived in peace 
| with the white settlers. There is 
jno record of even the slightest 
‘hostilities between them. I have 
ja very old book entitled “Glaston- 
i bury for Two Hundred Years” 
i printed in 1853. It tells of “the 
‘nearest approach to hostilities 
that has come to our knowledge 
|... While John Hollister resided 
‘on the west side of the river, he 
‘was accustomed to come over 
(and cultivate his land at Nayaug, 
|l unprotected by company. 
Contest of Strength. 


On one occasion a huge, stal- 
wart Indian, claiming to be the 
most athletic and powerful man 
of the tribe, appeared before him, 
saying that he had been told that 
Mr. Hollister was the stoutest 
pale face in the settlement, and 
proposing a trial of strength in 
a fight. Mr. H. assented, and at 


î Dorothy J. Clark 
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cey | 
Rose chopped timber, drove oxen 
and oftentimes worked in water; 
waist deep at the mill-dam, tax- | 
ing his physical strength to its ! 
utmost, but all the time saving? 
up money with which to buy 7 
and open a store in Terre Haute. į 
Either there were two men ot f 
the name Andrew Brooks, vz the 
one I have already mentioned, 
Captain Brooks, was a very busy 
man. One account tells of a man 
by that name who was a gur- 
smith at old Fort Harrison who Ë 
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‘Indians as well as the white set- 
tlers. On Jan. 19, 1819, a mar- j 
riage license was issued to An- j 
drew Brooks and Mary Winter. j 
That same year he was appointed ۰ 
Vigo county treasurer, registered f 
a stock mark and bought and sold P 
land to Curtis Gilbert. ; 
In the summer of 1816 Gilbert 4” 
had established a trading post "| 


repaired and made guns for پت‎ 


the mouth of the Vermillion, 

uilding three log cabins, one a |}, 
store, one for Indian quarters, |; 
nd one to smoke venison hams, جا‎ 


At first he took goods t. this 
point in a boat from Vincennes, 
but later on ponies. That fall the 
Indians became hostile and he 
was warned to return his store Í 
to the fort. 
Governor Posey had issued Bai- |! 
ley & Gilbert a license to trade Î 
with the Indians “at or near Rac- | 
coon Creek.” This was in July, 
1816, and when the Partnership 
with Bailey expired soon after, he 
formed the new firm of Gilbert 
& Brooks (Andrew) with whom ` 
he continued in business until he f 
was elected clerk of Vigo county || 
on March 11, 1818. $ 
So, from Connecticut came || 
such prominent founders of Terre 
Haute as Chauncey Rose, Curtis 
Gilbert, Moses Robbins, Benja- 
min Fuller and possibly Andrew 
Brooks. This writer, whose an- 
cestors were neigh rs of the an- 
cestors of the above men, didn’t 
arrive in this city until after 
World War I. 
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Bits of history i 


Dr. Lawrence McCrank, head of the Department of (right hand corner) that belonged to Chauncey 
Rare Books and Special Collections at Cunningham I 4 
Memorial Library on the campus of Indiana State Rose. The papers were presented to the ISU library 


University, inspects papers from an old tin box recently by Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology. 


Old tin. 6 
reveals more of Rose history 


By Frances E. Hughes 
Special to the Tribune-Star 


— ا ل‎ 
A large tin box filled with the 
personal papers of Chauncey, Rose 
was recently presented to the De- 
partment of Rare Books and Special 
Collections of the (Cunningham 
Memorial Library of Indiana State 
University by Samuel F. Hulbert, 
president of Rose-Hulman Institute 
of Technology. Rose was a 
philanthropist “nd founder of Rose- 
Hulman. 

The transfer of the documents was 
made so the historic papers would be 
protected in the ISU archives. There 
is no manuscript depository at the 
donor school. The box and its 
contents had been in the office of the 
president at Rose-Hulman several 
years. 

It is appropriate that the papers be 
deposited at the ISU library since 
Chauncey Rose left $8,000 in his will 
for the establishment of the original 
library at State Normal School (now 
ISU). During his lifetime, he paid 
tuition, board and expenses for 20 to 
25 young women to attend the school. 

Lawrence McCrank, head of Rare 
Books and Special Collections at the 
library, accepted the gift, which was 
inventoried by a student of Dr. 


and started a mill, distillery, and ` 4 
store. N 1 
In 1825, he inherited 0 fro 4 

George and returned to Terre Hautes + 
where he invested in mercantile: >. 
business and farm land. He became» 
involved in the new railroads and the” 8: 
canal. 

He gave freely and wisely to the, 1. 
community. During his lifetime, he a 
gave away more than $5 million for ~ 
education, the poor, disabled, aged > 
and orphaned. Oe 

He distributed the $1.6 million 
dollar estate of his brother, John, to 
charities in the east. 


Finding a need for adequate 
training in the industrial sciences for 
employees in his business 
enterprises, Rose started the Terre, 
HauteSchool of Industrial Science, 
incorporated in 1874. Over” his. 
protest, the name was changed tov 
Rose Polytechnic Institute the next: 
year. It is now Rose-Hulman Ina. 
stitute of Technology. In his will, 
Rose made the school residua 
legatee of his estate. The institution 
was formally opened March 4, 1883. 


Rose built the Prairie House, a 
hotel where the Terre Haute House 
is now located, and his home, where. 
the present ISU University School is ۰ 
situated. In 1872, he started, 
Providence Hospital, which was i 
existence several years. He lef 
money to Wabash College, willed” 
$75,000 for the establishraent of the 
Rose Dispensary for the public, 
dispensary of medicines, established ` 
the Rose Orphans Home, the Rose. 
Home for Aged Women, and thë 
Rose Ladies Aid Society for charity 
work. یڈ‎ 


tuition and supply billings to Israel 
Williams and to Chauncey Rose for 
the education of two young women at 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
from Susan Wiliiams from 1840 to 
1846. Nothing in the papers identifies 
the woman but it may be assumed 
that she was the wife of William W. 
Williams. Sarah was identified as a 
niece of Israel and the ward of 
Chauncey Rose. 

After the death of Israel, Henry D. 
Williams became guardian of Sarah 
C. Williams. The relationship of 
Henry to the others is not identified. 
Papers on the estate of Henry are in 
the collection. He died. Sept. 2, 1875. 

Although biographies of Chauncey 
Rose have been printed over the 
years, not much has been said about 
his family. 

Rose was born Dec. 24, 1794, at 
Weathersfield Meadows, near 
Hartford, Conn., the youngest of the 
eight children. In 1817, his brother, 
George, loaned him the money to go 
west and he came to Terre Haute. 
Two years later, he moved to Parke 
County, where he founded Roseville 


at the age of 83, are of interest. His 
one sister, the eldest in the family, 
and six brothers, preceded him in 
death. Rose never married. Neither 
he nor his brothers and sister had 
children. 

However, the sister, Polly Cor- 
nwell, married a cousin, Israel 
Williams, who was a_ successful 
businessman. They had an adopted 
daughter, Elizabeth Townsend. 
Israel bought a grave Jan. 22, 1848, 
and apparently died shortly 
thereafter. Chauncey Rose was ad- 
ministrator of his estate. 

Israel Williams was administrator 
and Rose was a trustee of the estate 
of William W. Williams, a prominent 
merchant and apparently a brother 
of Israel. A receipt for the coffin of 
William was dated February, 1846. 
His estate also paid for a coffin for 
Harriet Williams, the same year. 
There are many papers connected 
with the estate. 

Harriet and Sarah C. Williams 
were apparently the daughters of 
William W. Williams. Many of the 
papers in the collection referred to 


William Pickett of the | istory de- 
partment at Rose-Hulman. The col- 
lection will be indexed ‘for future 
reference and will be put in the 
manuscript collection. 

In the old tin box were 135 
documents dating from 1816 to 1879. 

Since Chauncey Rose was known 
as a ‘‘railroad king” because he was 
engaged in all the important railroad 
enterprises in the area and had stock 
in the Wabash and Erie Canal, it 
might be expected that papers 
relating to these would be among the 
documents. 

here are capital stock and other 

papers of the New Haven and London 
Railroad Company, the Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis Railroad Company, 
the Evansville, Terre Haute and 
Chicago Railroad Company and 
various lease agreements with the 
Wabash and Erie Canal during 1875 
and 1877. 

Of special interest in the collec- 
tion are five certificates showing 


sales of land in Vincennes — one. 


signed in 1816 by President James 
Madison, one signed in 1835 by 
President Andrew Jackson, two 
signed in 1837 by President Martin 
Van Buren, and one signed in 1841 by 
President John Tyler. 

Included among the papers are 
more than 70 deeds of property both 
to and from Chauncey Rose. Re- 
ceipted bills and cancelled checks, a 
bank account book for the First 
National Bank of Terre Haute, 
copies of 1872 newspapers, ledger 
sheets, copies of letters, lease 
surveys, diagrams, descriptions of 
properties, etc. are also included. 

Rose wills of each of the three 
years before his death Aug. 13, 1877, 
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His interest and support were strong 
factors in the project. Since his 
arrival in Terre Haute in 1818, the 
welfare of the city was very dear to 
his heart. 

Non-sectarian in his beliefs, Rose 
supported all churches and gave 
freely to humanitarian institutions 
regardless of creed from his vast 
fortune built from hard work, vision 
and careful investments in real es- 
tate. 

After some two years in the 
building, Providence Hospital 
opened in 1872. Up to the time of 
dedication, June 30, only $4,290 
had been contributed by the people 
of Terre Haute. Money raised by 
fairs and private donations from 
friends amounted to $4,586. With 
Chauncey Rose's gift of the land 
and $30,000, the total was about 

$40,000. 


In failing health and advancing 
years, Rose tried to keep costs 
down, but the entire cost of the 
structure, without furniture, was 
about $80,000. T. B. Snapp was the 
head contractor, Wagner & Mac- . 
Farlane were in charge of stone 
work, the brick work was done by 
M. L. Wood & Company, the iron 
work by McElfrish & Company of 
the Phoenix Foundry, the plumbing 
by R. Buckell, and the roofing by 
Moore & Hagerty. 

The late Dr. Charles N. Combs 
described the building as “red 
brick, three stories high with a 
basement, designed to accom- 
modate 75 patients. The plumbing 
and kitchen facilities were much in 
advance of the time, and the hospi- , 
tal was a credit to the city.” 


Historically speaking 


Rose helped build Providence 
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Hospital 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Following the Civil War, 
Chauncey Rose, Terre Haute’s lead- 
ing philanthropist, was approached 
by two representatives of the Sisters 
of Providence to help establish a 
Catholic hospital in Terre Haute. He 
gave them $1,100, and offered to 
donate a five-acre lot and a sub- 
stantial sum if the hospital were 
located here. 

Later gifts from Mr. Rose totaled 
$18,000, and he urged the work to 
begin soon, promising to turn over 
the site at the northeast corner of 
13th Street adnd Fifth Avenue as 
soon as the crop of clover was cut. 

William B. Tuell, Rose's attorney, 
recommended J. A. Vrydagh as the 
architect to draw up plans for the 
hospital from Mother Anastasie's 
sketch. After changes were made, 
the cost was brought down to 
$20,000 and contracts for lumber 
and bricks were arranged. 

Architect Vrydagh already had 
the handsome buildings of the first 
St. Joseph church, the Terre Haute 
Opera House and the Indiana State 

Normal School of 1867 to his credit. 

On May 11, 1869, the local 
newspapers announced the building 
of the new hospital as a certainty. 

_ The deed for the site was received 

-June 8, and digging of the founda- 

tion began July 12. By Sept. 20 the 

cornerstone was laid by Bishop de 
ESaint- Palais with the customary 

= coins, medals and paper items 

— Placed in the cornerstone box. 

The seasonal delays and shortage 
of money slowed completion, but 
Mr. Rose continued to donate until 
his contributions totaled $31,500. 
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necessary stations. 

Described as plain but attractive, 
the building's brick walls atthe | 
front were protected by a hard 
limestone-dressed base course. A 
large triple window of stained glass 
in the center of the second floor 
illuminated the oratory. Hipped to 
the wings, the center part of the 
slate roof presented gables to the 
north and south. Boldly accused 
chimney stacks and a central cupola 
relieved the roof line. A gilded 
copper ball and cross was dis- 
played 100 feet in the air atop the 
cupola. | 


Heralded as the most impressive 
Catholic celebration ever held in the 
city, dedication day was attended 
by wagon loads of Sisters from St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods; excursion train 
loads came from St. Louis, Indian- | 
apolis and Vincennes. 

The procession formed on Ohio 
near Fifth Street. Local societies 
included the Prairie City Guards, 
120 members of the Hibernian 
Benevolent Society, 40 men of the 
German Catholic Benevolent Socie- 
ty, 40 members of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, 46 members of the 
Young Mens’s Amulet, and 70 men 
of the St. Joseph Sodality. 


A speaker’s stand was erected at 
the northeast corner of the new 
hospital. Dr. Ezra Read introduced 
the guest speaker, Dr. Theophilus 
Parvin of Indianapolis, a professor 
in the Louisville Medical College. 


Note: The history of Provi- 
dence Hospital will be con- 
tinued next week. 
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Built in the form of a reversed T, 
the building was 85 feet north and 
south through the center, with a 
frontage of 152 feet at the widest 
part and 52 feet at the narrowest. 
Only the central part of the 
projected building was completed. 
Veranda and porches were to be 
added for the benefit of convales- 
cent patients. 


The plan to add adjoining two- 
story pavilions connected by 
cloisters to the main building had to 
be postponed until further financing 
was available. The site of 275 x 600 
feet was used to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. Earth removed 
from the excavation was spread on 
the highest part of the knoll and 
gently sloped to the west for an 
easy carriage drive. On the east, a 
terrace protected the vegetable 
garden and fruit trees yet to be - 
planted. Shade trees and flower 
beds were planned to beautify the 
front lawn. 

Underground cellars in the north 
wing held coal bunkers and pro- 
visions. Above these were the bak- 
ery, boiler room, kitchen and 
scullery. On the first floor were the 
steward’s and attendant’s rooms, 
washroom, laundry, and hot air 
dryer with a waterproof floor. Two 
elevators had been installed. Much 
space and planning was given over 
to a prayer chapel, and the chapel 
mortuary was to be erected later. 

Every room was provided with a 
fireplace, the grate acting either as 
a heat radiator or ventilator. Low 
pressure steam heat was planned to 
heat the building, work the 
elevators and raise hot water to 


Jan. 2 1946 

Present were Heinl, Reiman, Bogart, Royse, Nunn, Harshall, 

Rose Dis. Second lot , north of “ashington Ave. on the East side 
of llth St. and valued at $708. 43 , lot 10 and lot 17 in the 
commissioners sub division in the city. 

Dr. Haslem agreed to pay + of the over pluse which would be $224.45 
within four months time, 


Feb, 5, 1946 

Pres . were Heinl, Reiman , Bogart, Royse, Nunn, Marshall. 

Dr. Mohr is to assume his duites sometime in Feb, and Dr, Mohr and 
Dr. Bell have both been notified. Dr. Reichart, returning from the 
armed forces sais he would take back his old offices. 


March 21, 1946 

Pres. were Heinl, Royse, Reiman, Bogart, NUnn, and Marshall, 

Lots 67-68 in Meye's second sub. div. were sold to Ed. Hays on 
contract. 

The second lot North of "ash. Ave on the East Side of llth St. was 
sold for $275. 


